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E X 4 L U S | Vy E By Robert Pascal 


Red Agents Launch 
New United Front 


Louis Dolivet, a top-flight Kremlin operator, is the mastermind 


running Léon Jouhaux's innocent-sounding ‘Fighting Democracy’ 


ParRIs 
FTER he received the Nobel 
Peace Prize last 
Léon Jouhaux was given a mammoth 
tribute at the Sorbonne joined in by 
such bigwigs as President Auriol of 
France, UN Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. The 
tribute, organized by a “Committee 
of Friends of Léon Jouhaux,” was 
not undeserved, for Jouhaux is a per- 
son of considerable stature. Head of 
the anti-Communist Force Ouvriére, 
vice president of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
member of the International Council 
of the European Movement, president 
of France’s Conseil Economique and 
former UN delegate, he has long per- 
sonified the ideals of free labor, so- 
cial progress, 
European 
peace. 
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world government, 
unity, democracy and 
The tribute to Jouhaux was suit- 
ably commemorated in print by a 
brochure, Hommage International a 
Léon Jouhaux, gotten up for the 
occasion by the “Friends” and featur- 
ing the names of the more prominent 
ones. At the end of the brochure was 
a piece signed by Jouhaux himself, 
entitled “Appeal for Action—Fight- 
ing Democracy.” It said in part: 
“This movement, which will be 
above the political and economic 


frontiers that divide the world, 
aims at making the voice of the 
peoples themselves heard at the 
tribune of the United Nations; this 
powerful, steady voice will de- 
nounce the cold war and destruc- 
tive, stupefying slogans, and will 
demand a lasting, fraternal and 
disarmed peace. Fighting Democ- 
racy will be the expression of all 
those in all countries who wish to 
inform mankind objectively, raise 
the Iron Curtain, put an end to 


war hysteria, allow ideas, persons 
and goods to circulate freely, and 
to insure, without hypocrisy or 
reservations, the co-existence of 
political and economic regimes 
whose only rivalry should be in 
creating more well-being in a freer 
and juster society.” 

Not content with expressing in 
print sentiments that were, for him, 
unusual, Jouhaux, on July 17 last, 
formally launched at a press confer- 





Louis Dotivet, one of Stalin’s slickest operators, leans over to talk to Léon Jouhaux 
(left) and Paul Ramadier, at Jouhaux’s testimonial dinner. At right: Gaston Monnerville. 
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Like moths who return again and again to the flame that is bound to con- 
sume them, non-Communists repeatedly succumb to the lure of the united 
front despite the havoc it has created over two decades. Through the popular 
front, the Communists sacrificed Spain to Franco, betrayed France to Nazism, 
sowed treachery and confusion in the U.S., and spawned the wartime submis- 
sion to Moscow that led to Soviet domination of East Europe and China. Now, 
in 1952, as though history had been suspended since 1932, a new united 
front can still be born and new dupes inveigled into it. So it is that the vener- 
able anti-Communist Léon Jouhaux can be sucked into a conspiracy against 
all he stands for and, at that, by the notorious adventurer, Louis Dolivet, 
whose career in the Soviet service is described in this article for th» first time. 
The united front for which Jouhaux has fallen—misnamed Fighting Democ- 
racy—springs from no vacuum. That was made clear last week when Jacques 
Duclos, French Communist chief, announced formally the organization of a 
“national front’ in France, and German Red leader Max Reimann heralded 
the same policy for Germany. Meanwhile, Jouhaux himself is coming to the 
U.S. to address the AFL convention (see page 6) and to solicit liberal and 
labor support. Also, evidently to counter two earlier New LEADER exposés— 
one by the editors on July 28 and a second by David J. Dallin on August 4— 
Jouhaux has just denied to the press that either his movement or Dolivet is 
pro-Communist. This detailed expose by Robert Pascal, a journalist, is hence 


all the more timely. 





eace a movement called “Fighting 
Democracy.” The only other person 
at his side here, behind the speaker’s 
table, was a “silent partner” who 
was never introduced but whose name 
and reputation are not unknown— 
Louis Dolivet. 

Dolivet, who was the editor of 
United Nations World until the U.S. 
Government refused him re-entry into 
the United States last year, was born 
about fifty years ago in Bessarabia, 
then part of Russia and later of 
Rumania. His real name is either 
Ludovic Brecher or Iliceanu—no one 
knows exactly which because he has 
used so many aliases. Another of 
these, for example, is Udeanu. He 
took the name “Dolivet” or “D’Olivet” 
from the southern French village of 
Olivet where he hid out after his ex- 
pulsion from Switzerland, in the 
1920s, as a Soviet agent. 

Also expelled from Rumania as a 
Soviet agent, and suspected of being 
an agent for other powers (that is, a 
mercenary ) , Dolivet-Brecher-Iliceanu- 
Udeanu was described in the Con- 
gressional Record of May 25, 1950, 
as “a very dangerous Stalinist agent.” 
This is the man who is the master- 
mind behind Fighting Democracy. 

Organizing Stalinist fronts—which 
is what Fighting Democracy is—is 
duck-soup for Dolivet. He was trained 
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in the art by the grand master of the 
Trojan Horse strategy, Willi Muen- 
zenberg, under whom he worked in 
the period when popular frontism 
reached its zenith, 1932-39; this was 
after he had started his political 
career in Switzerland in the entour- 
age of the notorious Swiss Commu- 
nist and suspected Soviet agent, Léon 
Nicole. 

Dolivet was an organizer of the 
Congress Against War (Amsterdam 
Congress), the Amsterdam-Pleyel 
Movement, the World Committee to 
Fight War and Fascism, and the 
Universal Rally for Peace—Soviet 
fronts all. It is probable that his 
acquaintance with Jouhaux (and 
Henri Laugier, a third leader of 
Fighting Democracy) started in the 
URP. 

In 1934, Dolivet made a trip to 
Moscow, and at about the same time 
became friendly with Olaf Ashberg— 
a Swedish banker who financed many 
Communist fronts in the 1930s and is 
said to be in contact with the Dolivet- 
Laugier circle today—and_ with 
Pierre Cot, former French Air Min- 
ister and a fellow-traveler. Ashberg 
and Cot were useful to Dolivet when, 
after the fall of France, Dolivet fled 
to New York and helped found Free 
World, and later United Nations 
World. These magazines were, under 


Dolivet’s editorship, pro-Soviet. The 
connection with Cot also enabled 
Dolivet to help sponsor Henry Wal- 
lace’s postwar trip to France, which 
was heavily exploited by the Commu- 
nists. 

Dolivet became a_ naturalized 
French citizen in 1937. Two years 
later, denaturalization proceedings 
were started against him, but the war 
interrupted their course and now the 
statutory limit has passed. In 1946, 
Dolivet applied, unsuccessfully, for 
American citizenship on the strength 
of his 25 days’ service in the U.S. 
Army. During an investigation, he 
‘was described as a Communist liaison 
agent with the UN Secretariat. Doli- 
vet’s friends claim he was smeared 
by his ex-wife’s family (he had mar- 
ried an American), but Dolivet him- 
self insists that he was denounced by 
an embezzling employe he had fired 
from the United Nations World; on 
the other hand, he also says that two 
of the men who investigated him gave 
him a letter—which he claims is in 
his possession—clearing him of sus- 
picion. Nevertheless, he was refused 
U.S. citizenship and, when in 1951 
he attempted to return to the U.S. 
from Paris—where he attempted to 
purchase an interest in the crypto- 
Communist daily Combat—he was 
denied a re-entry permit. He pretends 
now to be a “witch-hunt victim” who 
does not wish to embarrass any of his 
highly placed friends by insisting up- 
on his rights at this time. 

Personable and persuasive, Dolivet, 
like Hiss, has never been active in 
open CP work. He explains away his 
popular frontism as an experience he 
shared with many others who went 
along with the Soviet Union’s “anti- 
Fascism.” It is easy to see how con- 
vincing a case such a man could 
make with the aging Jouhaux. A very 
slick operator, he declares with en- 
gaging candor, “There’s only one 
weak spot in Fighting Democracy— 
me,” and says that he has offered his 
resignation from the group many 
times. 

Assisting Dolivet in the master- 
minding of Fighting Democracy is 
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RED AGENTS CONTINUED 

Henri Laugier, its secretary-general, 
who was formerly Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 
Laugier shares an apartment with 
Dolivet on Rue de Babylone in Paris, 
which is, appropriately, next to Rue 
d’Olivet. As recently as May of this 
year, Laugier’s name turned up in the 
Communist daily L’Humanité as 
signer of a Communist petition. In 
addition to having been prominent in 
Les Amis de TU. R. S. S., Laugier 
was associated in wartime New York 
with the Stalinist-dominated France 
Forever group. A 63-year-old Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor, dis- 
tinguished Sorbonne physiology pro- 
fessor, postwar cultural chief in the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and thereafter second man in the 
United Nations, Laugier is perfectly 
equipped with the sort of fame and 
respectability an operator like Dolivet 
needs and knows how to use. 

With the combined prestige of 
Jouhaux and Laugier, and the added 
usefulness of Jouhaux’s Nobel Prize, 
Fighting Democracy would naturally 
attract strong support. Top leaders of 
the United Nations, the 
European Assembly, the Committee 
for a Free Europe, the International 
Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions and the French Socialist 
party are said to be backing the 
movement. On July 17, Jouhaux 
claimed the support of such import- 
ant Frenchmen as Edouard Herriot 
and ex-Premier Paul Ramadier, and 
the famed Belgian Paul-Henri Spaak. 
Since then, Dolivet has added Vin- 
cent Auriol, Senate President Gaston 
Monnerville, ex-Premier Paul Rey- 
naud, Socialist secretary Guy Mollet 
and former Cabinet member André 
Philip. Dolivet has also named Gas- 
ton Tessier, head of both the French 
and international Christian trade 
unions, as future vice president of 
Fighting Democracy. “The Belgian 
and Norwegian labor movements 
have promised to join, Dolivet an- 
nounces, and he further suggests that 
he has some AFL and CIO strength. 

Actually, neither American labor 
organization supports Fighting De- 
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mocracy, though both were naturally 
represented at the tribute to Jouhaux. 
Big plans are under way, however, for 
attracting American labor. This 
month, Jouhaux is expected to start 
a fund-raising campaign in the U.S. 
The angle is “democratic housing” — 
a $70-million housing project for 
6,000 dwellings in the Paris Red belt, 
to be named “Cité Léon Jouhaux,” is 
Fighting Democracy’s first major 
gimmick, With American money as a 
starter, the financing of the French 
Government thereafter is supposed to 
be guaranteed. 

Such frankness about money does 
not apply to the sources of Fighting 
Democracy’s general funds. Part of 
Jouhaux’s Nobel Prize money may be 
covering initial expenses, and a stock 
company has been formed to publish 
a paper, Democratie Combattante, in 
France, and Fighting Democracy in 
America. Dolivet has privately re- 
vealed the names of individual back- 
ers of the publishing venture, and 
suspicions are afloat that a sector 
of the French Government may be 
taking a hand, but much more is 
known about who has been ap- 
proached for money than where it is 
actually coming from. 

What is significant about Fighting 
Democracy, apart from the persons 
involved, is how well its line meets 
the Kremlin’s current requirements. 
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Its program is tailored to appeal to 
all those who want to believe in Stal- 
in’s “co-existence” propaganda, who 
are tired of meeting the demands of 
the cold war and seek every excuse to 
relax. It is directed at those who 
were tempted by the Moscow Eco- 
nomic Conference, who feel the bur- 
den of defense, and who are only too 
eager to believe, as Jouhaux put it 
at his press conference, that “the best 
fight against war is the fight against 
misery.” In line with the comfortable 
thought that housing projects are the 
answer to Soviet aggression, Jouhaux 
never uttered, either in his “Appeal” 
or at his press conference, one anti- 
Communist reference, whether on 
Korea, Berlin, the Iron Curtain or 
even totalitarianism in general. On 
the contrary, the impression given by 
Fighting Democracy is that the West 
is the source of aggression. 
Superficially, of course, the goals 
of Fighting Democracy are fine. Who 
can be against peace and plenty? But, 
getting down to specifics, just ex- 
actly how can pressure on Western 
governments and the UN achieve 
“controlled disarmament with inter- 
> “freedom of 
communication and information be- 
tween countries,” or “a _ united 
Europe in a united world”? Fighting 


national inspection,’ 


Democracy claims to be “mobilizing 
public opinion throughout the entire 
world” in favor of such purposes— 
but just how does it intend to 
“mobilize public opinion” in_ the 
U.S.S.R.? Instead of answering these 
questions, or even posing them, 
Fighting Democracy talks about be- 
ing against “all aggression from 
wherever it comes,” and “bridging 
the gap” in the world today. 

Blessed indeed are such “peace- 
makers” in the eyes of the Kremlin. 
While Communist party stalwarts 
work openly for the cause, while in- 
nocents join the World Peace Move- 
ment, erstwhile anti-Communists can 
now succumb to potentially the most 
dangerous Soviet invention of all— 
Fighting Democracy. It will build 4 
bridge squarely over Moscow’s de- 
layed-action mines. 
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HAVE A WEAKNESS for college jour- 
Te cicio- ned of all the academic 
journals which I have come upon, 
the Michigan Daily is the liveliest. Its 
world importance is attested by the 
fact that, last spring, it was sub- 
jected to a full broadside attack in 
the Moscow Literary Gazette. 

The journalistic allure of this col- 
lege paper has recently been in- 
creased by the free-speech fight which 
has centered at the University of 
Michigan. It began with the Detroit 
hearings of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. When the com- 
mittee made its investigation, it 
publicized the charge that there were 
three Communist cells clustered about 
the state’s distinguished educational 
center. Since the school draws its 
chief support from the state legisla- 
ture, this sort of advertising was un- 
welcome. The desire to counteract it 
presumably lies behind some of the 
measures taken since then by the 
academic authorities. 

Most of the excitement has cen- 
tered about the appearance in Ann 
Arbor of a Detroiter named Arthur 
McPhaul, who spoke against the Un- 
American Activities Committee at an 
informal dinner given in the Michi- 
gan Union building. There was no 
sponsor for this meeting. About 
thirty persons attended, a consider- 
able number of them members of the 
Young Progressives. There is a 
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By William E. Bohn 


Campus Battle 
On Civil Liberties 


University lecture committee which is 
supposed to pass upon lectures by 
outsiders which are given on Univer- 
sity property. The Young Progres- 
sives were trying to get around this 
regulation. 

But the hullabaloo which has been 
raised about this event is out of all 
proportion to its importance. A 
solemn investigation was held. Sundry 
students were suspended. Countless 
editorials and letters to the editor 
have been printed. In the course of 
the discussion, nearly every imagin- 
able angle of the free-speech problem 
has been touched upon. I cannot pre- 
tend to give anything like an ade- 
quate account of the affair, which 
has lasted from early spring well 
into the summer. 

The Michigan Daily follows the ad- 
mirable practice of publishing signed 
editorials. Men and women who sign 
their stuff write with more punch and 
point than those who feel tied to the 
vague policies of an institution. On 
May 4, a student named Leonard 
Greenbaum wrote and signed an edi- 
torial entitled “The ‘Communist’ 
Danger.” His point was that the 
whole Communist danger had been 
ridiculously exaggerated, 


“The finger of suspicion,” he 
wrote, “is pointed at four socially 
active groups that are concerned 
with problems of discrimination, 
civil liberties and peace, the Young 
Progressives, the Society for 
Peaceful Alternatives, the Council 
of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions, and the Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee. 

“All four groups, however, have 
done nothing to warrant any 


charges. The Young Progressives 
have requested a series of speak- 
ers, all of whom are accused of 
being Communists. The Society 
for Peaceful Alternatives has been 
singularly inactive except for show- 
ing the Communist film, Peace 

Can Win. The Council of the Arts, 

Sciences and Professions . . . has 

kept to itself all year. It only ven- 

tured out of its discussions to issue 

a pamphlet attacking the House 

n-American Activities Com- 
mittee. As for the Civil Liberties 

Committee, it is perhaps the best 

of all campus pressure groups.” 

The young editor went on to ex- 
plein that about 20 persons kept all 
of these groups in operation. Then 
he concluded: 

“To say that this score of stu- 
dents is a threat to the remaining 
15,675 is absurd. At their worst, 
they are melodramatists and neu- 
rotic saviors. At their best, they 
are inept and occasionally insin- 
cere fighters against discrimina- 
tion and war.” 

The young man did not realize, 
of course, that what he had described 
was the pattern used with universal 
success by Communists in their work 
of penetration and subversion. Except 
for the constant evidence of this 
blind spot, I have derived genuine 
satisfaction from this discussion. The 
boys and girls out there in my old 
school are full of life. If they are a 
fair sample of the youth of our coun- 
try, civil liberties will be safe for a 
considerable period. Everyone seems 
to be ready to fight at the drop of a 
smear. Most students are against 
Communism, but will fight for the 
right of Communists to be heard. 

All of this is fine, lively, inspirit- 
ing. But through it all there is one 
great lack. In all the reams of news- 
print which have been covered, no 
one explained even once what Com- 
munism is or why it is dangerous. 
Everyone, even the Regents and 
members of the faculty, treated the 
matter as a legal or constitutional 
problem rather than an educational 
one. Free speech is wonderful. But 
sometimes—while speaking freely— 
people should say something which 
has substance. 
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By Max D. Danish 


HE SEVENTY-FIRST annual con- 
[ preien of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which meets in New 
York City for the first time since 
1895, is expected to endorse a Presi- 
dential candidate. It is reasonable to 
expect that its preference will be 
given to Adlai E. Stevenson, the 
Democratic nominee. 

Stevenson will be overwhelmingly 
endorsed, it is figured, regardless of 
the existence of some Republican 
sentiment in the AFL, mostly in the 
“provinces.” General Eisenhower, 
who will address the AFL gathering, 
will doubtless receive a warm greet- 
ing—if not as Presidential candidate. 
at least as a renowned military hero 
whose aura has not yet been dimmed 
by a few weeks of not-too-impressive 
big-time politicking. 

The general, undoubtedly, will 
make a bid for labor support in his 
AFL speech, a bid which he could 
buttress only by ripping into the 
GOP stand on Taft-Hartley (a stand 
which, incidentally, is his own). Any 
such adroit move on his part would 
cause a drastic alienation of affection 
from practically both wings of his 
party, something the General could 
hardly afford. 

Governor Stevenson, who follows 
Eisenhower a few days later on the 
AFL convention podium, could meet 
the pivotal—for labor—Taft-Hartley 
Max D. DAnNisH was the editor of Jus- 
tice, organ of the International 
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At its seventy-first convention, 


issue standing four-square on his 
party’s platform, in addition to his 
own straight-from-the-shoulder am- 
plification in his Labor Day address 
in Detroit’s Cadillac Square. 

There is some merit to the thought, 
however, that the AFL leadership, as 
a whole, would have been much 
happier had the GOP nominated 
Robert Alphonso Taft instead of 
Dwight Eisenhower for the Presi- 
dency. Together with Harry S. Tru- 
man, it would have felt more at ease 
helping to unhorse the dour-faced 
custodian of GOP “integrity” from 
Ohio whose anti-unionism is both ob- 
vious and brutal, rather than aiding 
to defeat the genial five-star general. 

Only once in its long career has 
the AFL officially endorsed a candi- 
date for the Presidency, Senator Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette Sr., who in 1924 
ran on the old Progressive party 
ticket. The LaFollette campaign 
brought meager returns, resulting in 
less than 5 million votes and the cap- 
ture of only Wisconsin’s electoral 
votes. That official venture in na- 
tional politics had a cooling effect on 
the Federation and dampened what- 
ever ardor may have existed at that 
time for political partisanship. 

Since then, the AFL, while out- 
spokenly and at times ardently a sup- 
porter of political. policies of benefit 
to labor or to the national interest, 
has refrained from tying up officially 
with any political party on a na- 
tional level, allewing, however, its 
state and central bodies and affiliated 


will endorse a party ticket 


national unions full freedom of ac- 
tion. This facade of non-partisanship 
began to crumble when, after the 
last war, the Republican party, led 
by its dominant reactionary wing, 
launched a drive to regain the power 
it lost with the repudiation of the 
Hoover regime in the fall of 1932. 
The reactionary crusade picked or- 
ganized labor, which had more than 
quadrupled its numbers since 1933, 
as a most convenient target for tact- 
ical attacks. Came the Eightieth Con- 
gress in 1946, with the Republicans 
in control of both houses, and, 
sooner than most labor strategists 
could realize, the unions found them- 
selves face to face with an avalanche 
of inimical legislation on national 
and state levels, with the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the lead. 


AFL'S ‘POLITICAL ARM' 
In the fall of 1947, the AFL 


counterattacked by creating a “politi- 
cal arm,” Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education, to penetrate the mass 
of the country’s wage-earning popu- 
lation with a realization of the men- 
ace to its living and working stand- 
ards stemming from the reactionary 
coalition in Congress and its indus- 
trial and financial allies on the out- 
side. The LLPE’s chief appeal to the 
workers’ “enlightened self-interest” 
carried a year-round plea for regis 
tration and voting as defense meas 
ures against labor’s common enemy. 

President Truman’s smashing vic- 
tory in 1948 seemed to halt, for @ 
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IS IN POLITICS 


our biggest labor federation 


for the first time 


Unfortu- 
nately, Truman soon found himself 
again handcuffed in Congress at 
every turn, with Senators Taft, Byrd 
and Wherry leading the pack. In the 
four years that followed, practically 
the entire liberal program which the 
Democratic party adopted in 1948 
was sidetracked or emasculated by 
the anti-liberal clique in Congress. 
During these four years, the LLPE 
has been undergoing a harsh ap- 
prenticeship. Like the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee, it attained best 
results on the local level, but the two 
national campaigns through which it 
has passed have gained for it an in- 
valuable mass of experience. Above 
all, this experience has brought to 
the LLPE the realization that aston- 
ishing _ political 
nearly every group in the nation, 
with working people, in particular, 
displaying a most deplorable lack of 
political interest. This civic lethargy 
became distressingly apparent during 
the 1948 election, when the total vote 
cast throughout the nation dropped 
to an all-time low of 52 per cent of 
all eligibles, despite the fact that the 
President whistle-stopped the country 
on the most pro-labor platform in 
American 


time, the tory coalition. 


apathy pervades 


history, including the 
pledge to repeal Taft-Hartley. 

Which brings us to that imponder- 
able integral in American political 
accounting—the labor vote. 

How big is the labor vote and what 
is its potential? Can it be said to 
exist as a solid, coherent mass in a 
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country where there is no national 
labor party? Can trade unionists, 
who do not regard themselves as 
members of a minority, be persuaded 
to act in cohesion like members of a 
racial, religious or special-interest 
group? 


NO 'CAPTIVE' LABOR VOTE 


The safest answer to these jarring 
questions is that, while there is no 
“captive” labor vote, there is a tre- 
mendous volume of labor suffrage, 
reaching even beyond the many mil- 
lions of potential voters in organized 
labor, in our big cities and indus- 
trial centers—in the East, West and 
Northwest especially—who in the 
past two generations have lined up 
emotionally as well as_ politically 
against the Republican party because 
they have come to regard it as their 
natural antagonist. This huge reser- 
voir can be classified as the “labor 
vote.” for it lies within the earshot 
of labor’s political appeal and it is 
the element to which organized labor 
can logically turn for cooperation. 

Professor Selig Perlman, the noted 
labor historian and analyst, wrote 
some time ago that among the “un- 
derlying realities” which prompted 
labor pioneers of a generation back, 
including Samuel Gompers, to re- 
strain unions from forming or di- 
rectly joining labor parties was that 
such direct alliances might “merely 
expose labor’s weakness as a vote- 
getter.” It was deemed best for 
labor, therefore, Perlman implied, to 


’ 


have a “collective bargaining ar- 
rangement” with one of the existing 
parties, presumably without incur- 
ring risk of “exposure.” 

Still, it must be admitted that the 
“underlying realities” which may 
have dictated labor’s political atti- 
tudes in the aftermath of the LaFol- 
lette fiasco have drastcally changed 
since. As a segment of the greater 
community, organized labor has in- 
creased in numbers since 1924 from 
three million to nearly sixteen, and 
its weight, political and social, has 
risen proportionately. Discretion, if 
not fear, may still be considered the 
better part of valor in labor politics 
by many policy-makers in the trade- 
union movement. Obviously, how- 
ever, new realistic pressures dictate 
that “it’s time for change” even in 
the area of labor political strategy. 

This conclusion, in all sobriety, 
should be supplemented by a reser- 
vation that unqualified and official 
endorsement by the AFL—plus CIO 
—of a Presidential candidate in 1952 
need not be interpreted as a definitive 
step toward the formation, in the 
near future, of a national labor-lib- 
eral party, as many devotees of this 
idea might wishfully hope for. The 
current phase of political laborism, 
while a break from what long has 
been termed traditional non-partisan- 
ship, is by no means the result of a 
change in political philosophy. 
Neither the LLPE nor the PAC is the 
nucleus of a political party in the 
making. Rather, they are the more 
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virile or advanced instrumentalities, 
on a much grander scale and charged 
with incomparably higher voltage, of 
the old Gompers doctrine of “re- 
warding friends.” 

What compelling pressures, or “un- 
derlying realities,” are prompting the 
AFL high command this year to cast 
non-partisanship out the window and 
and to ally itself officially with a 
candidate whose party and program 
it could have freely and abundantly 
supported without official commit- 
ment? 

Patently, an answer to this query 
could only approximate accuracy. 
With Eisenhower and Stevenson dif- 
fering only slightly on foreign policy, 
election this year seems to hinge 
chiefly upon domestic policies and 
issues. 


LABOR'S STAKES IN ‘52 


Organized labor’s stakes in this 
campaign include not merely the 
election of a liberal President, but 
also of a Congress with a liberal 
majority that can be relied upon to 
uphold the President’s arm in all 
crucial matters involving the national 
economy and the welfare of our great 
wage-earning population. The specter 
of Senator Taft bossing Congress— 
something he is now in all likelihood 
silently aspiring to—regardless of 
who is elected President, is gruesome 
indeed. A vengeful “crusade” of the 
1947 variety by Taft, Byrd, Millikin, 
McCarthy, McCarran, Bricker, et al., 
to stratify “big labor,” for example, 
by outlawing nationwide or industry- 
wide collective bargaining or agree- 
ments is another prospect—not too 
remote if the Eighty-third Congress 
is dominated, as were its three pre- 
decessors, by a reactionary coalition. 

Apart from politics, the AFL con- 
vention agenda—based, as in former 
years, largely upon the bulky annual 
report of the Executive Council— 
is a microcosm of a world in toil 
and trouble, and will therefore bristle 
with issues of urgency not only to 
the Federation 
large. 

The convention will be called upon 


but to America at 


to judge the Council’s leadership in 
matters as remote from each other 
as rent control in America is from 
the economic problems of the Middle 
East. The subject of “labor peace” 
between the AFL and CIO, so desir- 
able yet still so distant, will come up 
for review, along with the account of 
the brief existence of the “United 
Labor Policy Committee,” an offshoot 
of the Korean War which was formed 
at the end of 1950 and expired with- 
in a year. The unending fight against 
Taft-Hartley will come up for an- 
other inning, and so will national 
health insurance, which is so furiously 
combated by the American Medical 
Association lobby. An amended ver- 
sion of universal military training 
will be debated, along with proposals 
for expansion of social security, Fed- 
eral aid to education, manpower, 
taxation and housing. 

Of major interest to the delegates, 
aside from the harrowing specter of 
galloping inflation, will be, too, the 
AFL’s vastly expanded concern with 
international labor relations, notably 
its interest in the far-flung activities 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. Early in the year, 
some differences arose between the 
AFL and the ICFTU, and for a while 
the friction looked serious. It can 
now be reported, however, that early 
resumption of active participation by 
the AFL in the affairs of the world’s 
free labor center is in the offing. The 
AFL’s Executive Council has invited 
the ICFTU to send a fraternal dele- 
gate to its convention in New York 
City, and has extended an invitation 
to the ICFTU to hold its next execu- 
tive meeting in the United States. 

The AFL leadership has scru- 
pulously refrained from airing its 
grievances against the ICFTU in pub- 
lic or in the press, viewing them as 
matters to be settled within the 
family of labor. It is hardly a secret, 
nevertheless, that one area of friction 
had been a move by the ICFTU’s ex- 
ecutive, led by the British representa- 
tives at a meeting held in London 
less than a year ago, to admit into 
the Confederation the Yugoslav trade 


~veals the serious 


unions. The AFL’s Secretary-Treasur- 
er, George Meany, vigorously op- 
posed such action at that meeting, 
holding that the Tito Government 
was a dictatorship and kept its labor 
movement in bondage. At its Berlin 
meeting in July, however, the ICFTU 
executive received a report on Yugo- 
slavia confirming the AFL point of 
view. This, apparently, has served to 
clear some of the tension, and, inas- 
much as the issue involved a basic 
principle, it might be added that the 
AFL’s position was well-grounded 
and fully worth the effort required 
to get it over. 


RACKETEERING HIT 


An investigation into racketeering 
will figure prominently at the con- 
vention. A few months ago, a special 
committee headed by Secretary 
Meany and including AFL Vice 
Presidents David Dubinsky and Wil- 
liam L. McFetridge was told to in- 
vestigate the chartering by three in- 
ternationals of local uniens to 
“strangers,” individuals or groups 
suspected or charged with racketeer- 
ing. Secretary Meany reported that 
two local charters were at once re- 
voked, while, in the third case, a tem- 
porary restraining order 
brought by the “strangers” has halt- 
ed action. Commenting on the prog- 
ress made so far, Meany wrote: 


“There are 43,000 local unions 
affiliated to the 109 international 
unions in the AFL. It would be 
utterly impossible for us to check 
on each charter. . . . The AFL has 
no law-enforcement agency or in- 
vestigating staff. However, when 
facts are presented to us by our 
own trade-union officers, by the 
press or some other responsible 
sources, we intend to investigate 
and act upon them.” 


judicial 


The creation of this special anti- 
racketeering committee, which is to 
become permanent, is a departure 
from former AFL procedures and re- 
intention of the 
Federation to eliminate racketeering. 

The AFL’s seventy-first convention, 
it appears, will mark many prece- 
dents. 
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(Second of three articles) 


Hardly, says one observer, citing 13 examples of Government timidity 


New DELHI 

NE WOULD think that the steady 
Or. striking gains of the Com- 
munists in India would have fostered 
a greater awareness on the part of 
the Indian Government and its lead- 
ers. Unfortunately, there is no evi- 
dence of such an increased realism. 
After the elections, at the meet- 
ing of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in Calcutta, neither the Con- 
gress President, Nehru, nor any 
other spokesman referred pointedly 
to the issue, nor was there a resolu- 
tion on the subject. In marked con- 
trast with the refreshing clarity of 
the recent pronouncements of C. 
Rajagopalachari, the Premier of 
Madras State, who has not hesitated 
to declare Communism “Enemy No. 
1,” neither the electoral advances of 
Communism nor its ideological and 
cultural gains appear to be causing 
any perceptible change in the funda- 
mental attitude of New Delhi, which 
seems as oblivious as ever of the ex- 
istence of this menace. Indeed, it 
has been said, rather harshly, that 
the Indian Government’s policy to- 
ward Communism has been one of 


“benevolent equivocation,’ and the 
following, developments would seem 
to justify the term: 

1. Communist internees were re- 
leased in large numbers, after being 
held for a considerable period of 
time without trial, right on the eve 
of the general elections. No timing 
more psychologically suited to help 
the Communists could possibly have 
been devised. 

2. Among the eight men of letters, 
science, etc., who were nominated by 
the President on the advice of the 
Prime Minister to the Council of 
States, the upper house of the Fed- 
eral Parliament, at least two are 
known to be fellow-travelers. These 
are General S. S. Sokhey, an Army 
medical man of whom Cross Roads, 
the Communist party weekly, wrote 
that “India’s men of science look to 
him to take a lead once again in 
rousing Indian opinion against the 
monstrous perversion of science that 
is seeking to spread death and bar- 
barism in our neighboring Asian 
lands,” and actor Prithvi Raj Ka- 
poor, who received the news of his 
nomination while attending the Com- 





This is the second of three articles on Communism in India, taken from a 
memorandum originally prepared as a basis for discussion by a group of Indian 


democrats. 


Although not an exhaustive analysis of the subject since it was 


meant to counteract any complacency that may exist, its publication, THe New 
Leaver believes, may serve the highest interests of Indo-American understanding 
and the common struggle against Communism. The series will conclude next 
week with an analysis of America’s role in confronting the issues that have 


been raised here. 
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munist-sponsored “All-India Cultural 
Conference for Peace” in Calcutta. 
3. The Government of India ex- 
tended an invitation to a so-called 
cultural delegation from Communist 
China at the end of last year. This 
was given a rousing reception in 
Delhi at a semi-official function pre- 
sided over by Dr. Zakir Hussain, 
Congress MP and Vice-Chancellor 
of Aligarh University, who, to a 
gathering consisting of Cabinet Min- 
isters and diplomats, thus described 
the “achievements” of the Chinese 
Communist dictatorship: 


_“Already your effort has borne 

fruit. The People’s Government 
has united nearly 500 million 
people as they were never before 
united. It has given the ‘land to 
the tiller’; it has generated a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for produc- 
tion; it has brought together the 
peasant, the worker, the petty 
bourgeoisie and the national bour- 
geoisie in one great urge to build 
up a political and economic sys- 
tem in which each can make the 
fullest contribution and from 
whick all can derive the greatest 
benefit. You have evolved the 
‘common program’ through full 
and free discussion and you have 
created a loyalty and devotion to 
the purposes of this program 
which assure its success. You have 
the best wishes of the Indian 
people for the attainment of the 
ends to which you aspire.” 


The delegation then went around 
India, where it was officially received 
in each state. 
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4. On April 26, an Indian Gov- 
ernment cultural mission took off for 
Peking, after being told by the Prime 
Minister of “the great significance of 
their visit to New China.” The per- 
sonnel of the delegation was loaded 
heavily with those predisposed favor- 
ably toward the Chinese Communist 
dictatorship. Among these were 
Balkrishna Sharma, MP; Chalapati 
Rao, editor of the National Herald of 
Lucknow; Professor B. N. Ganguli 
of Delhi University; Miss Shanta 
Rao, the dancer; Miss Leilamani 
Naidu of the Ministry of External 
Affairs; and V. P. Dutt of the Secre- 
tariat of the Indian Council of 
World Affairs. It was to be expected 
that Mrs. Pandit, the leader of the 
delegation, should have been filled 
with “admiration” for what she 
found in “New China,” as she said 
in her report. 

5. Invitees to the Moscow Eco- 
nomic Conference, who made dis- 
creet inquiries of the Ministry of 
External Affairs as to whether the 
Government of India would have any 
objection to their accepting the in- 
vitation, were surprised to receive 
replies from the Ministry stating that, 
not only was there no objection, but 
that they had the full encouragement 
of the Government and that all fa- 
cilities would be provided. 

6. The Soviet art exhibition now 
touring India was opened in Delhi 
by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, In- 
dia’s Education Minister; in Bombay 
by the Governor of Bombay, and in 
Calcutta by the Governor of Bengal. 
Writing immediately after the event 
from Calcutta, a press correspondent 
observed: “The fact that the Gover- 
nor himself opened the art exhibition 
of the Soviets boosted the morale of 
the Communists, fellow-traveling ‘in- 
tellectuals,’ and the culture-hungry 
middle class.” 

7. By way of contrast comes the 
news that the Indian Government has 
declined on the plea of lack of ac- 
commodations to provide facilities 
anywhere in India for the holding 
of a Titoist peace congress following 
upon the one that met in Zagreb, 
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Yugoslavia last year. This recalls 
the action of the Government, in 
response to pressure from the Chinese 
Communist Embassy, in preventing 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
from meeting in Delhi last year. 

8. J. C. Kumarappa was sent by 
the Prime Minister on a personal 
mission to investigate conditions in 
Japan following a visit to Peking 
which he had undertaken in a per- 
sonal capacity. On his return, Mr. 
Kumarappa declared that Japan was 
a demoralized and decadent country 
as a result of the American occupa- 
tion, while he found in Communist 
China an approximation to the 
Gandhian way of life. Mr. Kum- 
arappa later joined in the Commu- 
nist campaign against “germ warfare 
by the UN” in Korea, then attended 
the World Economic Conference. 

9. Information Films of India, the 
Government’s film division, has over 
the last two years consistently en- 
gaged as the reader of commentar- 
ies for its newsreel and documentaries 
Romesh Thapar, until recently editor 
of the Communist party’s official 
weekly organ, Cross Roads. 

10. It has been known for some 
time that the Kashmir Government. 
and the party on which it is based— 
the National Conference—are heavily 
infiltrated by Communists [see 
“Kashmir: Will It Be India’s 
Yenan?” by Atreya, THE New Leap- 
ER, August 18]. Jaswant Singh, a 
Punjab Socialist, had this to say in 
Thought magazine on May 3: 


“The presence of leading Com- 
munists, open as well as under- 
ground, in the state and in the Na- 
tional Conference, is what a demo- 
crat cannot ignore except at peril 
to himself and his faith. My 
friends who have recently been to 
Kashmir report that Communist 
literature is being freely circulated 
by some of the Ministers; Com- 
munists hold key positions in the 
National Conference and are in- 
creasing their grip on that organ- 
ization and thereby on Sheik Ab- 
dullah.” 


11. K. K. Chettur, Indian repre- 
sentative in Tokyo, who has recently 


been elevated to the position of the 
first Indian Ambassador there, has 
consistently associated with the left- 
wing Socialist party led by Mosaburo 
Suzuki, which is neutralist. The Jap- 
anese press has carried statements by 
Suzuki alleging, without contradic- 
tion on Mr. Chettur’s part, that Mr. 
Chettur and he were laying the 
groundwork for an Asian Economic 
Conference to encourage Japanese 
trade with Communist China. 

12. The appointment of a new 
Cabinet in May has revealed a 
marked deterioration in the balance 
of forces in the Indian Government. 
Until now, it was customary to say 
that the large majority of the Cabinet 
was pro-Western and anti-Commu- 
nist, and that it was the Prime Min. 
ister’s influence which was keeping 
India from taking a more cate- 
gorically democratic stand. This was 
true, though with the death of Sardar 
Patel, and the withdrawal from the 
scene of C. Rajagopalachari, the sig- 
nificance of this mathematical major- 
ity could easily be overrated. The 
appointment of the new Cabinet has 
given the coup de grace to any hope 
of checking the neutralist trend at the 
Cabinet level. The outright elimina- 
tion of K. M. Munshi and N. V. Gad- 
gil marks the removal of the last 
supporters of Patel. The pro-Com- 
munist Blitz of May 24 rejoices that 
“the Food Ministry is in better and 
safer hands from the Indian point 
of view.” 

13. After being a champion of 
“the principle of Great Power unan- 
imity” from the formation of the 
United Nations till the other day, the 
Indian Government took advantage 
of the unfortunate decision of the 
UN Security Council barring discus- 
sion of the Tunisian issue te issue a 
note, at the end of April, denouncing 
obstruction by the Western Powers 
of such discussion. No such protest 
was ever made by the Indian Govern- 
ment on the forty-odd occasions when 
the Soviet Union, by the use of its 
veto (which no one has used in the 
Tunisian case), thwarted discussion 
or decision by the Security Council. 
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DALLIN 


N THE PAST MONTH, the Soviet 
isede toward the American 
Presidential race has undergone a 
distinct change. 

Before the Chicago nominating 
conventions, the Soviet press and 
radio comments were couched in the 
usual dialectical double-talk: - Both 
major American parties were reac- 
tionary, aggressive agencies of Wall 
Street; only the Communists—or the 
Progressive party—spoke for the 
people. Yet, at the same time, there 
was a strong undercurrent of sym- 
pathy for the foreign-policy views of 
Republican leaders Robert A. Taft 
and Herbert Hoover. 

Last January, Soviet readers were 
astonished to find a speech by Hoover 
reprinted in the press at considerable 
length and used to belabor the “Tru- 
man-Acheson warmongers.” 
had publicly rejected the Truman 
policy of “containment” and scoffed 
at the danger of a “Russian invasion 
in the near future,” advising this na- 
tion to pull its military forces out of 


Hoover 


Europe and Asia and concentrate on 
the defense of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Needless to say, this very 
much suited the Kremlin’s book. 
Senator Taft did not go quite as 
far as the former President. However, 
he also criticized the policy of “com- 
mitting American troops to Conti- 
nental soil”; and he opposed the cre- 
ation of German military units, on 
the assumption that all Germany east 
of the Rhine would be occupied at 
once in the event of a Soviet attack. 
After 
and particularly as his campaign got 
under way, things began to change. 


Eisenhower’s nomination, 
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By David J. Dallin 


Eisenhower Chief 
Soviet Target 


Today, the Soviets are pouring forth 
all their wrath on the Republican 
candidate, while more or less sparing 
his Democratic opponent. 

On August 29, Pravda bitterly 
assailed Eisenhower in a front-page 
editorial: 

“Eisenhower obviously possesses 
an imagination of exceptional 
force. . . . Coupled with a loose 
tongue, this gives all that is neces- 
sary for the invention of horror 

+s. 

The editorial then presented Eisen- 
hower’s foreign-policy program as 
follows (though without any substan- 
tiating quotations) : 

“First, he would like to detach 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania 
from the Soviet Union. Second, he 
would like to conquer Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Albania. Third, 
he would like to bring Eastern 
Germany and Eastern Austria un- 
der his control... . 

“‘What stands in the way of war- 
like Ike? He believes that the 
United States could easily seize all 
these countries were it not for the 
Soviet Union. Therefore—war on 
the Soviet people! That is the 
logical conclusion to be drawn 
from his loud-mouthed braggado- 
c10, 

Eisenhower’s greatest crime, in 
Pravda’s eyes, is his intention not 
only of maintaining American forces 
in Europe, but of building up the 
other Allied forces on the Continent: 
“Eisenhower brags that, with the help 
of French, Belgian and other armed 
forces, he will impose a ‘military de- 
cision’ on the free peoples of Europe 
and Asia, and will dictate a military 
decision to the Soviet people.” 


Pravda turns with equal rancor to 
John Foster. Dulles. Long a thorn in 
Stalin’s side, Dulles has been roundly 
berated for his anti-Soviet attitude 
by Andrei Vishinsky in the United 
Nations and in every Soviet political 
publication. His role in negotiating 
the Japanese peace treaty enormously 
increased Soviet animosity toward 
him, and the fact that he may well 
emerge as Secretary of State in an 
Eisenhower administration four 
months hence makes him all the more 
persona non grata to Moscow. Writes 
Pravda: 

* “Dulles insists on a further in- 

crease in preparations for a new 

war; to frighten the nations of 

Western Europe, he declares that 

‘the end of Western civilization is 

near unless the United States as- 

sumes the initiative and is dynam- 
ic. 

“Dulles suggests a more aggres- 
sive foreign policy. . . . He de- 
mands that the Western powers or- 
ganize, under American _leader- 
ship, subversive activities against 
the camp of peace and democracy. 
. . . This is a program of diver- 
sionism, subversive acts and im- 
perialist piracy.” ; 
Stalin can do very little to influ- 

ence the outcome of the American 
Presidential eléction; at most, he can 
manipulate a _ handful of 
through the Communist party. But 
Moscow, though it is keenly aware of 
President Truman’s anti-Soviet “con- 
tainment” program and Dean Ache- 
son’s intervention in Korea, also re- 
calls the Potsdam agreement signed 
by Truman in 1945 and the fog that 
enveloped this country’s China policy 
from 1946 to 1948. Above all, the 
Kremlin remembers, it was a Demo- 
cratic President who, between 1933 
and 1945, recognized the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, cooperated with it, supplied 
it with billions of dollars worth of 
goods, and helped it grow to be one 
of the greatest powers on earth. And 
so the men who rule the Soviet Union 
hope that Adlai Stevenson, if elected, 
may fall heir, not only-to the anti- 


votes 


Soviet orientation of recent years, 
but to the earlier policy of appease- 
ment and “friendship” with Moscow. 























This is the first of many sec- 
tional reports on the coming 
election which we hope to 
present in future issues. Mr. 
Perlmutter, an old contribut- 
or, now resides in Detroit. 




















HEN the TV camera studied 
Michigan’s Governor G. Men- 
nen “Soapy” Williams in his strained 
exchange with unreconstructed Jimmy 
Byrnes on the loyalty-pledge issue at 
the Chicago Democratic convention, 
and later paused with Williams again 
to observe his rapt licking of an ice- 
cream cone, it unwittingly took the 
full measure of the man. Williams is 
a graduate emeritus of the school of 
“bright young men” patroned by 
doctrinaire liberals in New Deal 
Washington. Unlike many of his 
classmates, however, he knows that 
he can charm more votes by kicking 
his heels high at Dumpolski hosted 


folk dances than by vetoing a con- 





set. There was good copy in the 
young political neophyte whose ham- 
sized hands never tired of shaking 
others toughened on the Detroit as. 
sembly lines or on upstate farms; his 
powerful voice, which rolled through 
the loudspeaker attached to his tour- 
ing campaign auto and which was 
heard in Upper Peninsular hamlets 
unvisited by Republican incumbents 
for as long as twenty-five years, also 
made good “human interest” copy, 
as did his young wife who passed out 
campaign literature while “Soapy” 
held forth over the loudspeaker. The 
Michigan press, in large part em- 
barrassed by the nonfeasance of their 
man, Governor Kim Sigler, didn’t 


‘SOAPY’ ON THE SPOT 


Michigan's Democratic Governor ‘Soapy' Williams, seeking a third two-year term, 


faces a tough race from Fred M. Alger, and he won't be helped 


by Negro indifference to the Stevenson-Sparkman ticket 


By Nathan Perlmutter 


sumer tax bill. Even more unlike his 
alumni brothers, he not only vetoes 
attempted legislative pickpocketing 
raids on John Doe, but actually en- 
joys the ice cream and folk dancing. 

In November, as they did two 
years ago, Michigan voters will state 
flatly whether or not they want sec- 
ond helpings of social-welfare pro- 
gramming from their fraternizing 
aristocrat Governor. The election re- 
turns may well mold a new caste for 
Northern liberal would-be officehold- 
ers—if “Soapy’s” record and person- 
ality pay off once more. 

When “Soapy” was first elected 
Governor back in 1948, editors of the 
slick magazines reported his election 


999 


as an “amusin’ but confusin’” up- 


evidence particular alarm at the up 
set. After all, Williams was a past 
president of ivied Princeton’s Young 
Republican Club and a scion of 
wealth and “respectability,” and 
would probably take heed to his or 
thodox Republican mother’s alleged 
remark upon learning that her son 
was elected Democratic Governor of 
the state: “He’s a lovely boy, but 
isn’t it a shame?” 

But the press was confused. Wil 
liams had carried the state by 154,000 
votes. On the other hand, Michigan 
had gone to Dewey, Old Guard Re- 
publican Homer Ferguson was Ie 
turned to the U.S. Senate with little, 
if any, cause for discomfort, and both 
houses of the State Legislature rolled 
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up safe Republican majorities. 

Both the press and the hangers-on 
in the cloakrooms at Lansing, the 
capital, began marking time for 1950 
and the return to office of a Repub- 
lian. They had good reason to be 
confident in their expectations. Only 
once before since the Civil War had 
Michigan re-elected a Democratic 
Governor in an off-year, and that was 
when Teddy Roosevelt’s Bull Moose 
party split the Republican vote. In- 
deed, so confident was the State 
Senate that Williams was a tempor- 
ary fixture soon to be discarded that 
they refused to reject or confirm his 
nominees for office, assuming that in 
two years it wouldn’t matter any- 
way! 

But in two years the Williams per- 
sonality turned the trick again. This 
time, however, the press wasn’t quite 
so tolerant. Cartoons depicting avar- 
labeled 


shown 


icious-looking characters 
“CIO” and “ADA” 
astride a submissive Williams. “Tool 
of the labor bosses” and “stooge of 


were 


the lefties” were some of the more 
savory appellations tagged to him. To 
be sure, his re-election was a tight 
squeeze. He had won by a scant 
1,152 votes. And thereby—in that 
count—hangs the drama of “Soapy’s” 
fate in November 1952; the fate, in 
areal sense, of the Rooseveltian phil- 
osophy of politics crossbred with the 
Jacksonian way of politicking. 

Historically, off-year elections in 
Michigan have played havoc, even 
more than in the nation at large, 
with Democratic ambitions. The 
elaborate “get-out-the-vote” machina- 
tions of the CIO and the Democratic 
clubs testify to the faith of the Demo- 
cratic party in its own chances when 
the electorate decides to brave long 
queues at the polls. Ordinarily, then, 
a Presidential election year would be 
occasion in Michigan for bold fore- 
casts confidently and conspicuously 
worn on Democratic sleeves. But 
since the July party convention this 
Just ain’t so. 

Detroit’s less than 2,000,000 popu- 
lation includes 303,700 Negroes. 
Some 60,000 additional Negroes in 
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THE WILLIAMSES: FROM SHAVING HEIRDOM TO THE GOVERNOR'S CHAIR 


metropolitan Detroit form a_ bloc 
from which Democratic aspirants 
have helped themselves (and the 
Negro) handily. While the Michigan 
Chronicle (Detroit affiliate of the 
Chicago Defender) and some of the 
Negro community’s leaders—particu- 
larly those connected in one way or 
another with the C1O—have plumped 
for the Stevenson-Sparkman ticket, 
two questions worry the Democrats: 
How will the Negro cast his ballot? 
Will he bother to vote at all? The 
possibility that a significant segment 
of Detroit’s Negro population will 
stay at home on November 4 poses 
Michigan Democrats with a variation 





of the Presidential off-year election 
problem! 

This situation places Governor 
Williams, an outspoken advocate of 
FEPC, smack on the point of a hook. 
Williams, who had fought hard and 
in vain for Senator Kefauver for the 
Vice Presidential nomination, must, 
for the sake of his own enlightened 
civil-rights program, sell Senator 
Sparkman to the civil-rights-minded, 
but unenthusiastic, minority voter. 
Also facing a tough race, but helped 
by his anti-Dixie stand at Chicago, is 
Senator Blair Moody, the former 
Detroit News correspondent appoint- 


ed by Williams last year as success- 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


THE MOODYS: FROM THE PRESS GALLERIES TO THE SENATE FLOOR 








"SOAPY' ‘CONTINUED 


or to the late Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
Another unexpected complication 
recently snarled Michigan Demo- 
cratic hopes when a delegate to the 
State Democratic Convention decried 
the Convention’s failure to nominate 
any Polish-American for office, assert- 
ing: “In behalf of the 750,000 Poles 
in Michigan, you can forget the No- 
vember election!” Detroit includes 
within its bounds Hamtranck, an in- 
dependent city containing one of 
our largest Polish-American com- 
While this sour-grapes 
prophecy is not to be taken too liter- 
ally, when added to the party’s Negro 
problem and the popularity in Michi- 
gan of the Republican ticket’s lead- 
off man, Mr. Eisenhower, the Demo- 
crats are understandably uneasy. 


munities. 


Of more direct concern to Williams 
is his opponent, Republican Secretary 
of State Fred M. Alger. Like Wil- 
liams, Alger hails from ultra-fashion- 
able Grosse Pointe, where as youths 
the two heirs to fortunes (the “Men- 
nen” is for brushless) romped and 
frolicked in the environs of their 
neighbors, the Fords. Strangely, it 
was Alger who innocently extended a 
helping hand to Williams in the lat- 
ter’s climb to the Governorship. Soon 
after Kim Sigler became Governor in 
1947, Alger, his Secretary of State, 
recommended that young “Soapy” be 
appointed to the three-man liquor 
control commission as the minority 
Democrat. From his post as a liquor 
commissioner, Williams moved di- 
rectly into the Governor’s seat. 

But if Williams’s dash for a third 
term and possible consideration for 
national office (he is 41 years old) 
seems encumbered by problems not 
of his own making, his gubernatorial 
accomplishments—a recalcitrant leg- 
islature  notwithstanding—provide 
him with a much-needed and durable 
second wind. 

The roads over which the cam- 
paigning candidates will move their 
bandwagons are a vast improvement 
over those which led: to the hinter- 
lands four years ago. More develop- 
ments are on the way. Michigan 
highways have rightfully been the 
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concern of the Republican Legislature 
and the Democratic Governor. Still, 
when the speeches are made, the 
voters will be reminded by “Soapy” 
that his revenue bill for improving 
the highways would have given 
Michigan the corporation tax it 
needs. The Legislature defeated the 
bill and, by overriding a guberna- 
torial veto, raised the necessary reve- 
nue through a consumer tax. The 
grass roots will be given an oppor- 
tunity by “Soapy” to consider the 
fact that 79 per cent of Michigan’s 
1951 revenue was raised by consumer 
taxes as compared with 35 per cent 
in New York. 

Under Williams’s administration, 
capital-outlay appropriations for ad- 
vancing mental-health services have 
zoomed from $9,000,000 in 1949 to 


$23,000,000. In the same period, 


three additional child-guidance clin- 
ics have been established and, in 
1951, under prodding from Williams, 
the first psychiatric out-patient clinic 
for adults to be established from state 
funds was opened in Muskegon. 


A Navy veteran, Williams has ob- 
tained for Korean War veterans the 
same benefits previously extended to 
World War II vets, with the excep- 
tion of the state bonus. 

The Purchasing Division, respon- 
sible to the Governor, has bought 
more than $120,000,000 worth of 
goods for the state government 
during the past four years without 
producing a breath of scandal. Stand- 
ardization of commodities has been 


“vigorously pursued and the annual 


saving to the state in the purchase 
of coffee alone has totalled $57,000. 

Minimum retirement benefits for 
teachers has been upped 25 per cent; 
state aid to school districts, state aid 
per pupil, and state support of higher 
education have established the Wil- 
liams Administration as one of the 
most enlightened, education-wise, in 
the forty-eight states. Employment 
security benefits have been hiked sub- 
stantially and the state employment 
service program has placed more 
than half'a million unemployed work- 
ers on the farm during the four years 


of Williams’s administration. Regula- 
tions governing workmen’s compen- 
sation, banking and insurance, and 
soil conservation have all been over- 
hauled at Williams’s insistence and 
brought into line with the needs of 
the state. 

These are all benefits which can 
be understood in parochial rural 
areas, classically Republican, as well 
as in sophisticated and unionized De- 
troit. These are the cash-in-hand of- 
ferings understood by farmers re- 
gardless of vague suspicions about 
“CIO domination,” and despite the 
“slamour boy” tag cleverly used by 
Detroit’s singularly conservative press 
to dismiss Williams. ‘ 

Not too surprisingly, “Soapy’s” 
stock has risen rapidly in the out- 
state areas. Unemployment compen- 
sation is no less welcome in the 
Upper Peninsula than in periodically 
laid-off automobile factories. Indeed, 
in a 1950 sampling of automobile 
titleholders on their gubernatorial 
preference, outstate Michigan indi- 
cated a 39.5 per cent preference for 
Williams, while two Republican as- 
pirants, locked in a primary struggle, 
together polled 28.2 per cent! 

Small wonder then that, in the cur- 
rent campaign, Michigan Republicans 
are playing turnabout. Owen Cleary, 
chairman of the party’s State Central 
Committee, has announced that Re- 
publican speakers will track Gover- 
nor Williams to all corners of the 
state. While attempting to recapture 
outstate allegiance, Senator Spark- 
man may find himself their unwitting 
ally in Detroit. 





COMMERCIAL AND OTHER 
PURPOSES 


West German Scientists Make Synthetic 
Diamond.—Newspaper headline. 


Synthetic diamonds in the drill 

We'll use, no doubt, with right 
good will, 

And maybe even, though of course 

With certain twinges of remorse, 

Present as bribes, to salve a tiff, 

To ladies who don’t know the diff. 


»/ 
—Richard Armour 


a 
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SCHUMACHER 


OW DRAMATIC was the stroke of 

fate that killed Kurt Schumach- 
er almost the day the Schuman Plan 
authority was constituted! For these 
two—the German Socialist leader 
and the first European institution 
with executive powers—represented 
respectively the past and the future 
of the Old World. Dr. Schumacher 
may not have possessed the gift of 
drawing other people’s sympathy, but 
he inspired respect. He was a man 
whose integrity and moral courage 
were almost legendary: who stood 
erect in the face of appalling ad- 
versity, of Nazi cruelty, of mutilation 
and ill-health. 

But he really spoke with the voice 
of the past. He was a patriot who 
degenerated into a nationalist. Would 
he have become a nationalist in other 
circumstances? Perhaps not. But the 
fact remains that, when the world 
needed at the head of German Social- 
ism a man at least as aware of the 
world as Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer, Dr. Schumacher led his adher- 
ents toward a barren nationalism that 
might have been extremely dangerous 
for Europe. 

Germany is one of the key posi- 
tions on which the future of the 
world now depends. The chief feature 
of its situation is, for the Germans 
themselves, the artificial division of 
the country into two zones evolving 
along antagonistic political lines. But 
for the other Western nations, the 





SALVADOR DE MaparIAGA is the noted 
Spanish philosopher and historian. 
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By Salvador de Madariaga 


Germany and 
Europe's Future 


main issue is how the West Zone of 
Germany is to evolve. The West as a 
whole is not particularly interested 
in the political complexion which this 
evolution assumes. Whether Germany 
becomes Christian Democratic, lib- 
eral or Socialist, or remains a mix- 
ture of the three, is relatively unim- 
portant. The vital point is: Will the 
Germans become good Europeans 
and world citizens, or will they re- 
main addicted to an overbearing and 
arrogant nationalism? 

Every event and every individual 
in Western Germany is therefore 
watched by the West as the sailors 
of small ships watch clouds on the 
horizon. Dr. Schumacher was ob- 
served in this way, for he often spoke 
and acted in ways ominous for 
Europe and the world. He consist- 
ently emphasized German unity, 
rather than collaboration with the 
West—a limitation excusable enough 
in the man in the street, but inexcus- 
able in a responsible leader. 

There are two other leaders in 
Germany whose civic courage and 
political imagination warrant greater 
optimism. Chancellor Adenauer has 
been a tower of strength; and, if 
Europe and the West are saved from 
the mortal danger that still threatens 
them, he will be among our saviors. 
Outstanding courage and exceptional 
political and personal generosity were 
indispensable for Adenauer to remain 
faithful to a Western policy so diffi- 
cult for the German masses to un- 
derstand. His handling of problems 
like those of German sovereignty, de- 


fense and the Saar has revealed a 
rare combination of energy and diplo- 
macy. The realization of the Schu- 
man Plan is as much his work as that 
of the European statesman whose 
name it bears. 

It is also fortunate for Europe that 
Germany has had at its head in these 
formative and controversial years a 
man as gifted in qualities of brain 
and heart as President Theodor 
Heuss [see “Germany’s Professor- 
President,” by Felix E. Hirsch, THE 
New Leaver, September 8]. This 
shining examplar of liberalism has 
shown the way to his nation and 
countrymen out of the most difficult 
and thorny of the problems that beset 
them—that of their relations with the 
Jews. Some of us have at times 
doubted the extent of German re- 
pentance after the dreadful events of 
the Nazi period. The Auerbach trial 
in Munich, for instance, is scarcely a 
good omen. Fortunately, Germany 
has leaders like President Heuss, and 
Europe hopes that his leadership will 
prevail. 

It is perhaps natural that, in some 
quarters, particularly among certain 
British Labor leaders, doubts should 
have been expressed as to the wisdom 
of arming Germany. A great many 
Germans have a long way to go be- 
fore they can combine strength with 
moderation and magnanimity. But 
we European observers, though fully 
conscious of this, may well turn to 
the doubters and ask them: What 
right have you to criticize? How 
far can you call yourselves good 
Europeans? What sacrifices of your 
own sweet liberty to carry on power 
politics in the old-fashioned way have 
you made for the future peace of 
Europe and the world? It so happens 
that among the sharpest British crit- 
ics of German rearmament are the 
most recalcitrant isolationists and 
anti-Europists. We Europeans, whose 
aim is the political integration of 
Europe, can ask the Germans to ae- 
cept rearmament in a European, and 
not a nationalist, spirit. But have 
British nationalists the right to make 
the same request? 
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‘Arrow in the Blue’: 


The Liberal 


Goetterdaemmerung 


Democrats were paralyzed in the Weimar Republic’s last days 


| ARRIVED in Berlin on the day of the fateful Reichstag 
elections, September 14, 1930. 

It was the third turning point in my adult career, and 
each of the three was marked by a symbolic date. I had 
left the home of my parents and set out for Palestine 
on April Fools’ Day, 1926. I had arrived in Paris on the 
day which commemorates the beginning of the French 
Revolution: on Bastille Day, July 14, 1929. And I 
arrived in Berlin on the day which heralded the end 
of the Weimar Republic and the beginning of the age 
of barbarism in Europe. 

Up to September 14, the National Socialist party had 
twelve seats in the German parliament. After that day, 
one hundred and seven. The parties of the Center were 
srushed. The Democratic party had all but vanished. 
The Socialists had lost nine of their seats. The Com- 
munists had increased their vote by 40 per cent, the 
Nazis by 800 per cent. The final showdown was ap- 
proaching. It came thirty months later. 

The day after the elections, I took up my new job 





Arthur Koestler is the best known of the former 
Communists who, in the last decade, have labored long 
and hard to combat Stalinism. His most powerful work, 
Darkness at Noon, illuminated the Moscow Trials; he 
also wrote Arrival and Departure, The Yogi and the 
Commissar, and Insight and Outlook. “Liberal Goetter- 
daemmerung” is a chapter from his new book, Arrow 
in the Blue, the first volume of an autobiography, to 
be published next week by the Macmillan Company; 
it presents a view of pre-Hitler Germany which may 
be widely disputed. Next week, we shall publish another 
chapter, entitled “The Psychology of Conversion.” 








in the imposing building in the Kochstrasse. Everybody 
there was still dazed. I had to pay courtesy calls on 


the editors of the four daily papers and a dozen weeklies 


and monthlies, all housed on the second and third floors 
of that one labyrinthine building. They shook hands 
limply, with absent looks. One or two of them said 
with a wry smile: “Why on earth didn’t you stay on in 
Paris?” The arrival of a new science editor at that 
particular moment struck everybody as very funny. 

After a few days, the panic subsided and the people 
in the Kochstrasse, as everywhere else in Germany, set- 
tled down to carry on business as usual in a country 
that had become a mine-field. The ticking of the time 
fuses was sometimes more audible, sometimes less. One 
soon became accustomed to it, and there were still thirty 
months to go. (It is just the same now, as I am writing 
this, in the summer of 1951. The time-fuse is ticking, 
but we hardly hear it any longer. Maybe thirty months, 
maybe more, maybe less. . . .) 

More than half the people in the Kochstrasse building 
were Jews. The other half did not fare much better later 
on. The Ullstein crowd was Dr. Goebbels’s béte noire. We 
stood for everything that he hated: “rootless cosmopoli- 
tanism,” “judeo-pacifism,” “pluto-democracy,” “Western 
decadence,” “gutter literature.” Mutatis mutandis. . . - 

Individuals reacted to the approaching apocalypse 
according to their varied temperaments. There were the 
professional optimists, and the constitutional optimists. 
The former fooled their readers; the latter fooled them- 
selves. There were those who said: “They can’t be 
as bad as all that.” And those who said: “They are too 
weak, they can’t start anything.” And those who said: 
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“They are too strong, we must appease them.” And 
those who said: “You are frightened of a bogey, you’ve 
got a persecution mania, you are hysterical.” And those 
who said: “Hatred doesn’t lead anywhere, one must meet 
them with sympathy and understanding.” And those 
who said simply: “I refuse to believe it.” 


THERE WERE UPS AND DOWNS 


Thirty months is a long time. There were ups and 
downs. Elections followed each other at an increasingly 
feverish rhythm, The Nazis’ votes increased by leaps 
and bounds, but in between they suffered minor setbacks 
and everybody breathed a little more freely. There was 
the great purge in the party which brought the end of 
Gregor Strasser and which was said to have weakened 
them to such an extent that they were incapable of action. 
There was a time when the democratic parties seemed 
to have awakened from their complacency and the 
Prussian police actually arrested several Brownshirts. 
And there was also a minor electoral defeat of Hitler in 
November *32, which caused a last surge of euphoria just 
before the end came. 

After the event, people asked themselves: How could 
we have been such fools to twiddle our thumbs when 
the outcome was so obvious? The answer is that there 
were ups and downs and that it took thirty months, and 
that, owing to the inertia of human imagination, to 
most people it wasn’t obvious at all. 

I did not wait for the end. I left Germany for Russia 
in July 1932, a few days after the Social Democratic 
Government of Prussia was chased out of office by one 
lieutenant and eight men acting on von Papen’s orders. 
So I only witnessed twenty-two out of the thirty months 
of agony. In my memory, this period appears telescoped 
into a continuous sequence of events: The oscillations of 
the curve between hope and despair are no longer dis- 
tinguishable, only the steady descent’ into the abyss— 
gradual at first, then gathering momentum, and ending 
in rapid, headlong fall. 

Every phase of this process of decomposition was 
reflected in the public-opinion factory where I worked. 
The tone of our papers changed by perceptible degrees. 
A regular column began to appear in the Vossische Zei- 
lung, devoted to news about German ethnic minorities 
outside the Reich. Quite a number of us heard for the 
first time the word “Sudeten-German.” It sounded so 
funny and backwoodish that it became a standing joke 
in the feature department of the Vossische to say: “You 
aré a typical Sudeten-German.” But that new column 
was not meant as a joke. It was the symbol of a half- 
conscious shift of emphasis from a cosmopolitan to a 
Pan-Germanistic orientation. 

The attitude of the paper toward the Western powers 
stiffened. We had always been critical of the Versailles 
Treaty ; now balanced criticism yielded to pompous self- 
righteousrzss. The editorials became stuffy, patriotic 
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and provincial. It was not necessary to instruct editors 
and foreign correspondents to change their course. Once 
the tone was set, they followed suit—automatically and 
by instinct. If one had accused them of having changed 
their convictions, they would have sincerely and in- 
dignantly denied it. 

For years, the Ullistein papers had waged a vigorous 
campaign against capital punishment. While a corres- 
pondent in the Middle East, I had gone to great trouble 
to procure for them snapshots of hangings, because it 
was part of the campaign to show the appalling reality 
behind the academic discussion. Owing to the strong 
current against capital punishment in the liberal strata 
of the public, no executions had been carried out in 
Weimar Germany for some years. Now, in 1931, a series 
of murders were committed by a homosexual killer 
called Harman. He was sentenced to death, and the 
public controversy about capital punishment assumed 
a’ new urgency; after a long period of rest for the 
hangman, the Harman affair became a test case. 

Matters of policy in the House were decided by the 
so-called Fiirstenrat. The “Council of the Princes” was 
a weekly conference of the heads of the firm, the editors- 
in-chief and second-in-command of the four daily papers, 
presided over by one of the Ullstein brothers. I was 
at that time Assistant Editor of the B. Z. Am Mittag, and 
participated in the conference which decided to abandon 
the campaign against the execution of Harman. It was 
a swift and smooth conference. The managing director 
informed us that Harman was a disgusting character, and 
that to ask for commutation of his sentence would 
antagonize public opinion, “which we could not afford 
to do in these times.” Already most of the editors felt 
so insecure in their posts that no protest was voiced. 
I remember that I mumbled something about few mur- 
derers being attractive characters—it was my first or 
second appearance at the “Council of the Princes” and 
my muttering was passed over in polite and complete 
silence. Thus was abandoned, within an hour, a cam- 
paign which we had been waging with fervent conviction 
over a number of years. It was merely one in a series 
of capitulations, but all the more striking as it had no 
direct bearing on political issues. We capitulated before 
the rapidly increasing brutalization of the masses. In the 
futile hope of gaining public favor, we sacrificed, on the 
spur of the moment, our whole social philosophy which 
held that the function of justice was not punishment but 
the protection of society. Because there was a question 
of basic values involved here, the incident shocked me 
more than a direct political betrayal. It frightened me to 
discover that the “Princes,” who were the embodiment 
of democratic public opinion par excellence, had neither 
courage nor convictions. 

Long before the thirty months had run their course, 
our Vossische, the bible of German liberalism, had little 


.more than its name in common with its former self. 
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Some departmental heads fought a valiant rearguard 
battle, but they were the exceptions. New faces appeared 
in the house and old members of the staff vanished. 
Georg Bernhard, the dynamic editor of the Vossische, 
known all over Europe as one of the outstanding spokes- 
men of Weimar democracy, became involved in the law- 
suit between the Ullstein brothers and was fired. His 
post fell late in 1932 to some stalwart nationalist. But not 
even that saved the old, dishonored paper. 

The cold purge dragged on through 1932. Though the 
Ullsteins were Jews, they tried to Aryanize the firm by 
degrees, in an indirect way. The victims of the purge 
were, as far as I can remember, all Jews; the newly 
hired members of the staff all Aryans. Similarly, though 
the Ullsteins had radically progressive tendencies, the 
victims were all radicals, the new acquisitions sturdy 
nationalists. Stefan Grossmann, one of the most respected 
liberal essayists, was among the first victims; then came 
Heinz Pohl, the brilliant movie critic of the Vossische; 
then Franz Hoellering, Editor-in-Chief of the B.Z. I 
took Hoellering’s place for a while until my own turn 
came; but for my dismissal .here was a valid reason. 


FEAR GRIPS THE NATION 


The building in the Kochstrasse became a place of 
fear and insecurity which again reflected the fear and 
insecurity of the country in general. We still walked 
the long sound-proof corridors with the important air 
of cabinet ministers, but we covertly watched each other, 
wondering whose turn would come next. In some cases, 
the colleagues of a man knew that he was due for the 
axe while the victim himself was still strutting among 
them ignorant of his fate. 

The Weimar Republic was doomed. German liberal- 
ism had betrayed its convictions and dishonored itself 
without improving its chances of survival. To expect 
salvation from this side was absurd. 

Nor was there more to be hoped from the Socialists. 
Their record for the preceding quarter-century was one 
of unprincipled opportunism and spineless compromise. 
In 1912, they had solemnly pledged themselves to make 
it impossible for their government to go to war; two 
years later, they enthusiastically supported Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s war of conquest. In 1918, when military defeat 
carried them into power, they missed their historic 
chance to transform Germany into a truly democratic 
country. In order to do so, it would have been an ele- 
mentary necessity to break the power of the Ruhr 
magnates, of the Prussian Junkers, of the Reichswehr 
eamarilla. They did not dare to touch any of them. 
They never had a constructive policy; instead of boldly 
advancing, they maneuvered. In the 1932 Presidential 
elections, their candidate was doddering old General 
Hindenburg, the Pétain of Germany. They got him 
elected, and six months later he called Adolph Hitler 


into power. 
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Their only firm and uncompromising stand was taken 
against the Communists. It was inspired not so much 
by question of principle as by jealousy of the rival who 
had dared to challenge the Socialist monopoly in repre. 
senting the working class. In the early years of the 
Republic, when the German Communists were still a 
genuine, bona fide revolutionary party, the Socialists 
crushed the workers’ risings in the Ruhr and in Saxony 
with a ruthlessness that betrayed their fratricidal hatred, 
It was at that time that the Socialist Minister of Na. 
tional Defense, Noske, made his famous pronouncement: 
“If the party needs a bloodhound, I'll be it.” He lived up 
to his promise. Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
heroes of the working class, were arrested and murdered 





‘HATRED WITHOUT AN EMOTION’ 


by their escorts in cold blood. The counter-revolutionary 
“Black” corps of former officers was called into action 
against the socialist Spartacus Bund, forerunner of the 
Communist party. The betrayal was so overt and com 
plete that even the staid Encyclopaedia Britannica te 
marks ironically: “Thus only a few weeks after the 
Revolution, officers of the former army were appearing 
as saviours of society against Socialists.” 

The rift between the two working-class parties never 
healed. On May Day, 1929, the Berlin police, com 
manded by the Socialist Zérrgiebel, opened fire against 
a Communist demonstration. The incident led to street 
fighting in the capital which lasted several days, and 
claimed over a hundred dead. It was the last time thal 
the workers of Berlin fought on the barricades. When 
the Nazis came to power, there were no barricades. They 
were able to carry out their coup d’ état on March 5, 
1933, without firing a single shot. By that time, the 
German working class as a political power was dead. 

If the social democratic idea ever had a chance of 
becoming reality, it was after the collapse of the Germat 
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and Austrian empires in 1918. The old order had van- 
ished; the people in the defeated countries were ripe for 
a complete change; it was a unique historical opportunity. 
The Socialists not only, failed to seize it, but each major 
act of their policy was a further step toward the suicide 
of their young republics. To listen to their booming, 
complacent voices made one feel sick with despair and 
exasperation. This feeling was so strong that it still 
reverberates in my memory—and with much greater in- 
tensity than my feeling about the Nazis at the time. I 
must dwell for a moment on this psychological difference, 
for it is typical of left-wing politics in general, and throws 
a sidelight on one of the factors in Europe’s decline. 

I feared and hated, of course, Hitler’s legions; but it 
was a cold hatred, without the emotional glow which only 
intimacy with the hated object can provide. For hatred, 
like love, can only flourish where there is some common 
ground, where a common denominator exists. The So- 
cialists, on the other hand. subscribed to the same prin- 
ciples in which I believed. I had regarded them as the 
legitimate heirs and trustees of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion—of the Hebrew prophets and the Sermon on the 
Mount: of the Kantian Imperative; of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. The Nazis were savages who remained 
true to themselves; the Socialists were my own kin who 
had betrayed their trust. You cannot hate a tiger for 
being a tiger; but the irresponsible keeper who exposes 
people to the beast’s claws you would like to shoot on the 
spot—even before you shoot the tiger. It is an emotional 
attitude deeply rooted in the political psyche. Few gen- 
erals hate their opponents; but they grow ulcers and 
throw fits of apoplexy because of their allies. The Church 
tries to convert the pagans, but burns her heretics. It 
seems to be a general law in politics that hatred increases 
in proportion to the amount of shared convictions and 
interests. Accordingly, on the eve of Hitler’s victory, the 
Socialist and Communist leaders concentrated their main 
efforts on fighting each other. 


RUSSIA STILL ‘GREAT EXPERIMENT?’ 


At this point, it is important to bear in mind the date 
of the events under discussion. In 1930, the progressive 
intellectuals of Germany were only too familiar with the 
sad record of the Socialist party, but as yet few unfavor- 
able facts about Soviet Communism had become public 
knowledge. Trotsky, leader of the Opposition, had been 
exiled; but, as revolutions go, exile is a relatively mild 
punishment. No prominent Soviet politican had been tried 
in public, no member of the Opposition had been execut- 
ed. Those were comparatively idyllic days; the purges, 
the show trials and the terror only started four years later, 
after the assassination of Kirov in December 1934. 

Forced collectivization of the peasants’ land had only 
just begun. The mass deportations of “kulaks,” the 
famine and partial depopulation of the countryside were 
still a matter of the future. The first Five-Year Plan had 
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been undertaken in 1929; it was in its second year. It was 


a gigantic enterprise of truly historic significance. Russia 


was still regarded as “the great experiment”; one could 
have reservations about the regime and be critical of it, 
but there was no prima facie case for rejecting it out of 
hand. Only the conservatives and reactionaries did that— 
while, at the same time, they displayed a benevolent neu- 
trality toward the Italian and German variants of Fasc- 
ism. There were a few isolated voices among progressive 
intellectuals—Bertrand Russell and H. G. Wells, for in- 
stance—who from the beginning had uncompromisingly 
opposed the Soviet regime; but they were few, and were 
not listened to. 

Thus, in 1930, Russia was still an asset for the German 
Communist party, whereas today it has become rather a 
liability to the Communists of Western Europe. The So- 
cialists had no such asset, only their dismal reputation of 
having stifled the German Revolution and made a mess 
of their Republic. Since 1918, each time they were faced 
with the choice between allying themselves to the bour- 
geois parties or the radical wing of the working class, 
they had opted for the former; and however controversial 
the details, this basic fact weighed heavily against them. 

By contrast, the record of the Communist party of Ger- 
many was, in appearance, a relatively honorable one. 
There had been waverings in the party line, and parallel 
changes in trade-union policy. But these were matters for 
the expert in revolutionary politics; that Moscow had 
played any part in them was only known to the initiates; 
from the outsider’s point of view, the Communists had 
followed a fairly consistent policy during the whole period 
from 1918 to 1930. Their tactics were sometimes obscure 
and slightly bewildering; but the period of sudden and 
total reversals of policy had not yet come. When, in 
1931, the Communist party joined hands with the Nazis 
in initiating a referendum against the Prussian Socialist 
Government; and when, in November 1932, it again made 
common cause with them in the Berlin transport workers 
strike, I was already so immersed in Marxist thought that 
I found these stratagems “dialectically correct.” 

One may arrive at a decision by a positive impulse, or 
by elimination of other possible solutions. After the elec- 
tions of September 1930, I had seen the liberal middle 
class betray its convictions and throw all its principles 
overboard. Active resistance against the Nazis seemed 
possible only by throwing in one’s lot with either the 
Socialists or the Communists. A comparison of their past 
records, their vigor and determination eliminated the first 
and favored the second, 

I was not alone in arriving at this conclusion. The trend 
toward polarization between the two extremist move- 
ments was evident; it bore all the signs of inexorable 
fatality. The title of H. R. Knickerbocker’s famous best- 
seller of that time, Germany—Nazi or Communist? was 
an exact summing up of the situation. There was no 
“third force” and no third choice. 








By Edward L. Bernays 


Diplomats Need Public Relations 


Ambassadors from foreign lands need the advice of experts if they wish 
to build up good will for their native countries in the United States 


IPLOMACY has shed its frock coat. Today, Ambassa- 
Di. do not talk only to other diplomats. They must 
talk directly to the people. 

This new diplomacy demands new professional skills 
of foreign diplomats assigned to the United States. For- 
eign countries would be well advised to choose only those 
ambassadors and ministers for assignment here who have 
broad qualifications to work in the field of American 
public opinion. These representatives should secure the 
counsel of American experts to aid them in the proper 
discharge of their complex and difficult duties. 

This is sound policy both in our own interest and in 
that of the foreign country concerned, for if two coun- 
tries with common goals are to work together effectively, 
their people must understand each other. Diplomatic de- 
cisions are rarely made in a vacuum today. 

Thus, ambassadors and ministers to this country, 
while retaining their old function of dealing with other 
diplomats, also have an important new two-way job. They 
must seek to build in the U. S. a public opinion in sup- 
port of the common goals of their country and the 
U.S. Only in this way can they insure a continuing favor- 
able attitude on the part of our State Department. They 
must also interpret public opinion in the U. S. as a policy 
guide to their own foreign office. 

In the present situation, are foreign ambassadors and 
ministers equipped to handle these new and difficult as- 
signments ? 

Ambassadors may be divided into two broad cate- 
gories: (1) career diplomats, and (2) prominent men 
who have been given the job in return for services ren- 
dered to their country or to a political party. 

The career diplomat may have served his country in 
various parts of the world. He may have learned a great 
deal about old-fashioned diplomacy. But he may know 
little about the new diplomacy and, particularly, public 
opinion in the U. S. The political appointee may be 
knowledgeable about his own country, but is unlikely to 
know much about the U. S. 

In either case, the ambassador or minister is not 
greatly aided in understanding America by his diplomatic 





Epwarp L. Bernays, the well-known public-relations 
counselor, is author of the recent book, Public Relations. 


staff, usually composed of bureaucrats concerned mainly 
with his homeland. He worries lest he be misunderstood 
exigencies of the hierarchy to be “yes” men. The latter 
are also limited in capacity and knowledge by the fact 
that their assignment here is a limited one. 

The career diplomat, an honorary exile, is out of touch 
with his homeland. He worries lest he be misunderstood 
at home or questioned by his government regarding any 
action of his reported in the press. Although the poli- 
tician diplomat is usually in touch with his homeland, 
he is equally concerned not to arouse domestic criticism. 

Hence, the new demands of diplomacy have created 
the need for an outside expert, an American counsel on 
public relations. Some embassies ard ministries are al- 
ready engaging such men and organizations—a matter of 
record in the files of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Section of the Department of Justice. An ambassador 
should be able to look to these experts for two kinds of 
advice: 

First, on how to evaluate American public opinion in 
order to interpret it accurately and honestly to his own 
foreign office. I have seen reports from foreign embassies 
on American public opinion that represent rumor, precon- 
ceived attitudes and prejudices, but they are presented to 
the foreign office as if they factually reflected American 
public opinion. 

Second, to help the ambassador interpret his own 
country and its goals to the people of the U. S. through 
the widespread instrumentalities of mass communications 
—-press, radio, motion pictures, television—and through 
personal contact with group leaders and opinion-molders. 

Let me point up some reasons why this advice is 80 
essential to the foreign embassy if the broad objectives 
of common understanding are to be reached: 

First, foreign diplomats need such aid because they 
usually have preconceived notions about the U. S. These 
notions often reflect the culture pattern and _ attitudes 
of the diplomats’ home countries and are therefore not 
based on a realistic appraisal of the true situation. 

The American press and public opinion are often 
misunderstood because they are thought of in the same 
terms as the press in the envoy’s own country. The meat 
ings of articles and editorials are frequently misinter 
preted, distorted and given the wrong value. Some diplo- 
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mats tend to think that editorials unfavorable to their 
country represent official views or even policy. 

Embassy officials are mistaken in believing that a 
change in headlines necessarily means a change in Amer- 
ican public opinion. They have difficulty in gauging the 
power of the press in some cases and its weakness in 
others. They cannot understand the interrelationship of 
the press, public opinion and Congressional action. When 
they come up against a situation they can’t understand, 
they usually interpret it in terms of their own back- 
ground. Headlines or news stories that represent the or- 
dinary flow of news are often ascribed to venality and 
devious reasons. The ambassador or minister may in 
some cases try to intimidate the American press. Such 
misunderstanding works to his country’s disadvantage. 

Second, there is the problem of interpreting the foreign 
country and its goals to the people of this country. 
This kind of interpretation presents great difficulties to 
the ambassador unless he has the advice of an American 
expert. The matter of speaking invitations, for example, 
is a matter of major concern. Who should be accepted or 
turned down? Acceptance of an invitation from an inno- 
cent-looking front group may adversely affect the rela- 
tions of two countries. Seeing one key labor leader and 
not another may hurt relations with these groups. 

And the speech itself is not merely a question of grace 
and style. It is an address to the American mind. 

Should the differences or the similarities of his coun- 
try and ours be emphasized, and should goals be empha- 


sized rather than the means of reaching them? This ~ 


whole problem of the who, what, when, where and why of 
international relationships is even more complicated 
when it involves the mass media. It is also complicated 
by the preconceived attitudes of the ambassador and his 
attachés, down to the last stenographer. Some officials feel 
that their status, their dignity will suffer if they cut their 
speeches, stories and releases to the American pattern, or 
if they conform to the needs of the American press. 

Again there is the need for counsel and advice on 
public relations when a diplomat, eager to emphasize the 
friendly relations of his own country with the U. S., still 
has one ear cocked to opinion in his own country. He 
can emphasize areas of agreement between his country 
and the U. S. to his heart’s content, but there may also 
be areas of disagreement between his country and the 
U. S. which may loom larger in his country than they 
do here. He is tempted and often pushed to exaggerate 
differences in order to influence his standing in his own 
country, even though it may injure his own case here. 
With the right advice, he may more effectively carry on 
his activities. 

There are other important factors which may lower 
his potentialities for accomplishment unless he receives 
Proper advice: 

First, he is watched by correspondents of newspapers 
from his country stationed in the U. S., who, like all 
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newspapermen, are constantly looking for overt situations 
of controversy to.report back to their own country. This 
material may in turn be picked up by American corres- 
pondents abroad, and the minister here may find that he 
has not been functioning in water-tight compartments. 
He may be confronted with a serious problem of public 
relations in this country. 

Or he may be confronted by cables coming to Amer- 
ican newspapers from his country carrying statements of 
important officials that differ from what he himself has 
been saying. He will find his course difficult if he hopes 
to steer between the goals of the two countries before 
him. He may need professional counsel to guide him 
through the tortuous passage. 

Or some country may be an active rival of his country. 
He and his foreign office are concerned with how this 
rival country is doin with American public opinion. 
The advice of an expert on public relations may be help- 
ful in keeping him on his course. 

The last problem consists in the fact that the UN dele- 
gate from the ambassador’s country is competing with 
him for public interest and attention in this country. The 
separation of duties between the two has not been clearly 
defined, and they vie with each other to see who can 
achieve the greater glory in his assignment. 

From America’s point of view, the counsel on public re- 
lations can be extremely useful. But we must insure that 
his loyalty to the United States remains unchallenged. 
This raises the obviously important question of what 
safeguards the United States should set up. 

The present law provides that American counsel on 
public relations for a foreign country must register with 
the Department of Justice. It provides that the contract 
between counsel and client be on file and that all material 
prepared by counsel for dissemination by him on behalf 
of the client and all accounting connected therewith be 
submitted semi-annually to the Department of Justice. 

Is this enough? My answer is No. 

It is my reasoned conclusion, based on years of ex- 
perience as adviser to our own Government and other na- 
tions, that these provisions in the law do not really serve 
as safeguards, since they do not cover the giving of ad- 
vice to an embassy that is not in the public interest. 

Safeguards should protect us against this. I propose 
that the President of the United States be authorized by 
Congress to set up a board of examiners to qualify 
men with the requisite character and training to give 
advice to foreign governments in public relations. This 
would parallel the procedure in medicine and law, where 
boards of medical or legal examiners qualify candidates 
as to character, integrity and skill before they are per- 
mitted to practice. 

Qualified expert counsel, whose integrity and ability 
has been passed upon and approved by high Federal 
agencies such as I propose, can do much toward making 
the new revolution in diplomacy more useful to society. 











CHAMBERLIN 


HE SOVIET political system often 
wom the French proverb: “Plus 
ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
(“The more it changes, the more it 
remains the same.”) How often, for 
instance, has the abbreviated name of 
the political police been changed: 
Cheka, OGPU, NKVD, MVD. But 
its methods of unlimited terror and 
absolute arbitrary power have never 
been curbed or changed. 

The administrative shifts an- 
nounced in connection with the deci- 
sion to hold a Communist party con- 
gress this October (after a lapse of 
more than thirteen years) also seem 
to be of a technical, rather than a 
fundamental, The famous 
Politburo and the less well-known 
Orgburo, two of the most powerful 


nature. 


organs of the ruling party, are ap- 
parently to disappear formally, their 
functions being combined in a new 
body called the Presidium. 

But it is probably a safe assump- 
tion that the same men who now con- 
stitute the Politburo will continue to 
exercise the same functions. This is 
also true as regards the personnel of 
the powerful Organization Bureau, 
which can make or break the career 
of any Communist by assigning him 
to a desirable or undesirable post. 

The new Five-Year Plan also con- 
tains few surprises. It represents a 
continuation of the economic course 
which has been pursued with relent- 
less consistency since the first Plan 
in 1928. It is a course directed to- 
ward squeezing the maximum of 
work out of the Soviet population 
for the minimum of reward, in terms 
of food and consumers’ goods. The 
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Unchanging Face 
Of Soviet Tyranny 


“surplus value” extracted by this 
process goes partly for the upkeep 
of an enormous bureaucratic appar- 
atus, partly for the build-up of a 
formidable military machine. 

The announcement that Georgi 
Malenkov will deliver the political 
report at the congress indicates that 
he stands high among the candidates 
for Stalin’s successor. Like most of 
Stalin’s protégés, Malenkov is a man 
without any trace of Western educa- 
tion, background or contacts. He has 
risen steadily in the party and state 
bureaucracy and is credited with im- 
proving the efficiency of Soviet in- 
dustry during the war. His career in 
some ways suggests that of a junior 
Stalin; like Stalin, he combined mem- 
bership in the Politburo and the 
Orgburo. 

As early as 1946, an old friend, a 
former member of the Soviet Com- 
munist party whom I met most un- 
expectedly in Western Europe (I 
knew he had been sent to a concen- 
tration camp and never expected to 
see him alive again), told me that 
Malenkov was Stalin’s political heir. 
Andrei Zhdanoy’s death several years 
ago removed one possible rival, al- 
though Malenkov will still have to 
reckon with the positions of power 
which have been built up by Molotov 
in his long career as Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister and by Beria 
as head of the secret police and chief 
of the Soviet atomic program. 

For the moment, Malenkov’s selec- 
tion to deliver the political report is 
a high sign of Stalin’s favor. This 
is normally a very long document, 
requiring several hours for delivery 


and covering every important phase 
of the international and domestic sit- 
uation. Lenin regularly delivered. it 
before his breakdown and death. In 
the first party congress after Lenin’s 
death, it was Zinoviev, then allied 
with Stalin, who delivered it. All sub- 
sequent reports have been given by 
Stalin. 

There are several plausible reasons 
for the long delay between the last 
party congress, held in March 1939, 
and the congress which has been 
called for October. There was a con- 
siderable influx of new members into 
the party during the war, and it may 
have been felt that time was needed 
to turn these recruits into hardened, 
disciplined Communists. Perhaps, 
too, some lapse of time was desirable 
for the many Communists who had 
seen Europe for the first time to get 
over the shock. Another reason for 
the delay may have been friction as 
to who should make the selection of 
the delegates, which lieutenant of 
Stalin should enjoy the advantage of 
filling up the gathering with his own 
henchmen. Evidently this obstacle has 
now been overcome. 

It is safe to predict that this 
nineteenth congress of the Commu- 
nist party will be just as tame as its 
predecessors under Stalin’s direction. 
The tensions which exist in connec- 
tion with the succession and, per- 
haps, on some issues of foreign and 
domestic policy will be concealed 
behind a facade of perfect unity. All 
resolutions will be passed unani- 
mously. 

But this does not mean that the 
sessions will be unimportant. Speeches 
delivered before such a forum carry 
special weight, because they serve as 
guides for party propaganda activity. 
Stalin, in addressing the _ last, 
eighteenth congress, threw out clear 
hints of his intention to seek a 
rapprochement with Hitler. A care- 
ful study of Malenkov’s prospective 
political report, which will doubtless 
be dictated in the main by Stalin, 
may yield some rewarding informa- 
tion about impending Soviet moves 
on the international chessboard. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Campus Cross-section 


The Spire. 
By Gerald Warner Brace. 
Norton. 380 pp. $3.50. 


LAST SPRING, when I was having 
dinner with some college people, a 
faculty wife said, “Why hasn’t any- 
one ever written a good novel about 
academic life?” It is a question I 
have heard repeatedly in such circles 
over the past twenty-five years. Al- 
most every teacher I know is con- 
vinced that there is a wonderful story 
on his campus, wherever that campus 
may be, if it could be told. 

As a matter of fact, we have had 
two good academic novels in the past 
year, which is something of a record. 
Neither one, however, was the college 
novel that my faculty friends have 
been looking for. C. P. Snow’s The 
Masters couldn’t qualify, if only be- 
cause it dealt with an English uni- 
versity. Mary McCarthy’s The Groves 
of Academe came closer to specifica- 
tions, and was, in its own way, a 
first-rate novel of college life; but 
the college it portrayed could scarcely 
be said to be representative, and most 
teachers must have felt that life at 
Miss McCarthy’s Jocelyn was not the 
academic life they had known. 

When Gerald Warner Brace’s The 
Spire was announced. I thought that 
this might well be the book we were 
hoping for. For one thing, I knew 
that Mr. Brace knew the subject, for 
he has taught at half a dozen New 
England colleges. Moreover, I had 
high respect for Mr. Brace’s equip- 
ment as a novelist, having liked all 
his books I had read and greatly ad- 
mired The Garretson Chronicle. This, 
I felt, was the rhan who could really 
do it. 

The Spire is, without question, a 
remarkably knowledgeable book. The 
story of an English teacher in his 
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late thirties, Henry Gaunt, who trans- 
fers from Columbia to a small but 
venerable college in New Hampshire 
called Wyndham, it convincingly sets 
forth the problems of teaching in 
such an institution. It lets us feel 
the pressures that are exerted—by 
the trustees, the alumni, the old war- 
horses on the faculty, the younger 
teachers, the student body and the 
townspeople. It presents many scenes 
—faculty meetings, departmental 
meetings, faculty parties—that are 
right, any teacher or ex-teacher must 
feel, to their last detail. If some of 
its characters are types, they are 
types one has known. 

Yet I must confess that much of 
the book seemed to me rather dull. 
My own interest, I noted, picked up 
markedly at the point at which the 
hero, a widower, became interested in 
Houghton, the president’s 
secretary. This love affair develops 
in a not wholly convincing fashion. 
but it is, to my taste, consistently 
more interesting than the academic 
theme. I never once got excited about 
Henry’s problems, as a teacher and 
as a dean, and the faculty feuds left 
me cold. On the other hand, I really 
liked much of the non-academic ma- 
terial. Henry’s landlady, Miss Jami- 
son, for instance, tiresome as she 
seems at first, becomes the book’s 
most memorable character, and there 
is a fine glimpse of Henry’s crabbed, 
solitary father. Some of the towns- 
people—Daisy Webb, for example, 
and her boarders—make more of an 
appeal to the imagination than most 
of the faculty members, 

The moral may be that academic 
life is not so promising a subject for 
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fiction as teachers are wont to as- 
sume. A lot of academic life is dull, 
lending itself to the malicious satire 
of a,Mary McCarthy but not to 
straightforward story-telling. One of 
Mr. Brace’s teachers, Greg Flanders, 
who refers to all the leading men of 
letters by their first name, is a per- 
fectly credible figure; the trouble is 
that he is just as tedious in Mr. 
Brace’s novel as his counterparts are 
in real life. Mr. Brace takes most of 
his characters more seriously than 
they seem to deserve. Even President 
Gidney, whose compromises prove 
distressing to Henry, never seems 
more—or less—than a routine ad- 
ministrator. 

But this, of course, is merely a 
way of saying that the academic 
theme demands what Henry James 
called “a really grasping imagina- 
tion.” Part of Mr. Brace’s trouble, I 
think, lies in his conception of his 
hero, Henry Gaunt. Henry is the 
good, honest, liberal teacher that 
most teachers believe themselves to 
be. He is the man who has escaped 
the professional deformation by 
which practically all his colleagues 
are marked. Such virtuousness is not 
only suspect in itself; it makes the 
story too easy and therefore uninter- 
esting, for we know at once that the 
people who like Henry are the good 
people and the people who don’t like 
him are bad. Mr. Brace doesn’t really 
deal in blacks and whites, but his 
grays aren’t very subtly shaded. 

There is so much in the book that 
is good that I don’t want to discour- 
age anyone from reading it. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not the Garret- 
son Chronicle of academic life. 





Bureaucracy vs. the People —_/ 


Justice According to Law. 


By Roscoe Pound. 
Yale. 91 pp. $2.50. 

THE EXPANSION of bureaucratic 
power is one of the striking and ap- 
parently irreversible trends in all 
modern societies. As legislatures be- 
gan dealing with maladjustments 
arising from the industrial revolu- 
tion, they found it necessary to cre- 
ate permanent administrative agen- 
cies capable of dealing with these 
problems continuously. In theory, the 
agencies are to carry out the legis- 
lative will, under the direction of the 
chief executive; in actuality, the 
agencies tend to seize the initiative 
in the parliamentary process (it has 
been estimated that 90 per cent of 
all bills passed by the House of 
Commons originate with the depart- 
and also find it relatively 
easy to convince the political ex- 


ments), 


ecutives of the wisdom of bureau- 
cratic policies. This is no accidental 
phenomenon; the problems of com- 
plex industrial societies require ra- 
tional treatment by experts, on whose 
advice the transient politicians are 
dependent. Indeed, it is impossible to 
conceive of modern 
without bureaucracy. 


government 


The power of the bureaucracy has 
become so overwhelming that the 
civil servants are threatening to be- 
come the civil masters. How can the 
bureaucrats be prevented from be- 
coming rulers over the community 
they are supposed to serve? This is 
the vital issue dealt with by Roscoe 
Pound, Dean Emeritus of the Har- 
vard Law School and one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost thinkers in the field of 
jurisprudence, in this brief volume 
on justice and law. 

The persistent theme of Pound’s 
book (a reprint of lectures delivered 
at Westminster College in Fulton, 
Missouri) is that judicial specialists 
—and not legislators or administra- 
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tors—should administer justice. 
Pound does not dispute the necessity 
of having administrative agencies, 
but he does object to “administrative 
absolutism,” and proposes effective 
judicial scrutiny of their activities. 
In terms reminiscent of Lord Hew- 


art’s New Despotism, he argues: 


“A dominant administration, 
not checked by law applied by an 
independent judiciary, means a 
mere preachment bill of rights, a 
hierarchy of supermen adminis- 
trative officials who ex-officio 
know what is good for us better 
than we know ourselves, and ulti- 
mately a super-superman to give 
direction to and maintain order 
and eliminate friction in the hi- 
erarchy.” 


If Roscoe Pound and Lord Hewart 
are to be considered representative 
spokesmen for the school of “judicial 
justice” (that is, judicial review of 
administrative acts), there can be no 
doubt of the political consequences: 
Judgments will tend to favor private 
interests rather than further public 
programs. In spite of his acceptance 
of administrative agencies, and in 
spite of his progressive stand several 
decades ago, Pound makes no secret 
of his antipathy to bureaucracy and 
the welfare state it administers. He 
refers bitingly to the “bureau or- 
ganization of the service state to- 
day,” and critically alludes to “the 
continual pressure upon industry and 
enterprise to relieve the tax-paying 
public of the heavy burdens our re- 
cent humanitarian programs _in- 
volve.” He even refers to the psychol- 
ogy of administrative tribunals as 
“too much and too often the psychol- 
ogy of the crowd or mob.” The read- 
er thus has excellent reason to suspect 
that the allegedly impartial “judi- 
cial justice” is no more than another 


term for economic conservatism. 

Bureaucracy, it is true, must be 
controlled 
But those who are convinced of the 
necessity of extensive Government in- 
tervention in the economy, and of 
vast Government commitments as re- 
gards the welfare of its citizens, 
cannot accept the regular court sys- 
tem as the appropriate check. The 
courts are staffed by individuals 
trained in the common law and there- 
fore more concerned with private 
rights than with social needs; judi- 
cial control of administration will 
discourage, and not bolster, demo- 
cratic attempts at social and econom: 
ic planning. 


in a democratic nation. 


Yet the problem is grave. As the 
state’s power gradually spreads over 
its society, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for opposition forces to take 
root in that community and fight 
back. Without a really effective op- 
position, the democratic 
loses its vigor; nationalization then 
leads to state capitalism, rather than 
socialism. Nor is it any solution to 
stop the trend toward planning; that 
would only have the effect, under 
present conditions, of inviting eco- 
nomic and social collapse. 

Given the ineffectiveness of legis 
lative and executive oversight of ad- 
ministration, and the undesirability 
of judicial supervision, there would 
seem to be only one genuine alterna 
tive: to bring the public directly into 
the bureaucratic hierarchy and thus 


process 


develop political controls within the § 


structure. In this connection, close 
study of the experience of the TVA 
and the nationalizéd industries of 
Britain would be rewarding. We are 
faced with a problem, in short, not 
of administrative law, but of demo 
cratic administration. 


The New Leader 
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The Farmer Takes a Hand. 
By Marquis Childs. 
Doubleday. 256 pp. $3.50. 


QNE OF THE MAJOR accomplish- 
ments of the New Deal was the boost 
it gave to rural electrification. When 
Roosevelt took office in 1933, only 10 
per cent of American farms were 
using electricity, mainly because the 
private utilities spurned this poten- 
tially vast and untapped market. Nine 
out of ten farmers were still burning 
candles or kerosene lamps in their 
homes and barns. They had no elec- 
tric refrigerators; the farmwife had 
to do her ironing and washing by 
hand. The old-fashioned wood stove 
was almost universal. Nor were there 
freezers, electric milking machines, 
power saws, or the other equipment 
that saves human drudgery. 

As an integral part of the New 
Deal, Roosevelt supported various 
programs which revolutionized rural 
life simply by giving farmers access 
to electricity. He sponsored Federal 
power programs involving the con- 
struction of gigantic dams on some of 
the main rivers, such as Grand Coulee 
on the Columbia and the numerous 
dams on the Tennessee and its tribu- 
taries. He sparkplugged the Rural 
Electrification Administration, which 
provided loans to rural cooperatives 
to build transmission lines and pur- 
chase low-cost Federal power. Roose- 
velt cherished the belief that rural 
life must be brought into the van of 
modern development and that elec- 
tricity was the key to the problem. 
The result of his work, ably carried 
on by the Truman Administration, 
is fully documented in Marquis 
Childs’s The Farmer Takes a Hand, 
the story of how electrification came 
to the farm and what it has accom- 
plished. Today, approximately 90 per 
cent of American farms are electri- 
fied—in the Pacific Northwest, thanks 
to cheap Federal power, 94 per cent. 

Childs’s book deals mainly with 
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The Politics of Agriculture. 
By Charles M. Hardin. 
Free Press (Glencoe, IIll.). $4.00. 


Revolution on the Farm 


the struggles of farmers to form co- 
operatives and secure for themselves 
the boons of electricity which private 
enterprise was denying them, the 
roadblocks thrown across the path 
of the cooperatives by the great util- 
ity companies, the dogged enterprise 
and imagination of grass-roots ad- 
ministration in the rural power pro- 
gram, and the continuous fight in 
Congress for adequate REA funds 
and protection for the cooperatives 
against the efforts of their enemies 
to rob them of their tax-free status. 

The best verdict on this eminently 
readable book comes from Senator 
George Aiken’s introduction: “The 
valiant struggle of American farmers 
to secure light and power is one of 
the heartening chapters in the history 
of our national development. I am 
glad that the story is now being put 
in print through the able pen of 
Marquis Childs.” As a staunch sup- 
porter of rural electrification, Sen- 
ator Aiken’s role in that story, in- 
cidentally, receives the attention it de- 
serves. 

Professor Hardin’s book on soil 
into a different 
category. It deals with the struggle 
for power among the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the extension serviges of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural colleges, the 
Production Marketing Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and others. It shows how these var- 
ious some purely 
private, others state-controlled and 
still others Federally managed, have 
vied for power and prestige in the 
gigantic task of rebuilding the na- 
tion’s worn-out soils and preserving 
those which are still in good shape. 

Written chiefly for specialists by a 
student of public administration, The 


conservation falls 


organizations, 





Reviewed by Anthony Netboy 
Authority on conservation problems; 
co-author of “Water, Land and People” 


Politics of Agriculture is worth dip- 
ping into by anyone interested in the 
political side of Federal administra- 
tion. By isolating his subject—con- 
fining it to the problem of soil con- 
servation—and working around it 
from various angles, the author shows 
how an_ important Government 
agency operates vis-a-vis the public 
it serves (that is, the American farm- 
ers), the rivals in its own department 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture), 
the organized pressure groups (Farm 
Bureau Federation) and the Congress 
through whose bounty it was created 
and whose appropriations it needs. 

The reader not acquainted with the 
inner workings of a Federal agency 
will surely find this book confusing. 
At a superficial glance, it would seem 
that the Soil Conservation Service 
(incidentally, one of the most effec- 
tive in the entire Government) is not 
so much interested in the job it was 
given as in expanding its statutory 
powers, garnering ever larger appro- 
priations, and widening its influence 
among farmers. Also, the reader will 
wonder how an agency that must 
meet so many political pressures from 
outside and, at the same time, exert 
so much political pressure itself can 
possibly function effectively. Yet the 
fact remains that a Federal bureau 
could not long survive, no “matter 
how important its job, if it did not 
adequately understand the political 
(and, some say, the seamy) side of 
its functions. 

From such an angle, Professor 
Hardin’s book makes fascinating 


reading, even if its net conclusion is 
that the Soil Conservation Service 
has been guilty of nearly all the sins 
usually leveled at Federal bureaus 
(except bribery and corruption) and 
that perhaps it has not accomplished 
as much good as it pretends. 











The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now Tue New 
LeapeR has published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important s 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15e 
10 copies 
or more — 10c 
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DEAR EDITOR 





THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words, 


ACLU, James Debate Article 


Last June 18, Daniel James, THe New 
Leapver’s Managing Editor, was invited by the 
New York Civil Liberties Union to address a 
meeting sponsored by it to “protest” a New 
York Board of Education resolution prohibiting 
subversive groups from having access to school 
grounds and facilities for their activities. 
NYCLU Executive Director George E. Rund- 
quist, who had invited Mr. James, knew in 
advance that he would uphold the ban insofar 
as it applied to the Communist party and the 
Communist-dominated Teachers Union. Never- 
theless, as Mr. James reported in THE NEw 
Leaver of June 30 (“Who Are the Civil Liber- 
tarians?”), a combination of weakness and/or 
partisanship by civil-liberties officials and dis- 
order provoked by Teachers Union supporters 
all but made it impossible for him to obtain a 
fair hearing. What follows is an exchange re- 
sulting from that incident and Mr. James’s 
article. —Eb. 


Jury 1, 1952 
Dear Mr. JAMEs: 

This will acknowledge your letter to me of 
June 25, to which I have given most thoughtful 
attention. The unfortunate incidents of the 
June 18 meeting have been discussed by me 
with a number of those most interested. As you 
know, the meeting was called and held under 
the sponsorship of the New York City Civil 
Liberties Union, an affiliate of our parent body. 
This affiliate is autonomous as to the type of 
matter which is here presented and is discussed 
at length in your New Leaper article of June 
30, which I have also read with care. It seems 
very clear to me that the responsibility for the 
conduct of that meeting, both for any merit 
and demerit, lies properly with the local body. 
Mr. John Paul Jones, its chairman, was not 
present at theymeeting and is on his summer 
vacation; he has, however, made sincere efforts 
to ascertain all of the facts and will himself 
send you a more extended reply than this from 
me can properly be. I do, however, express my 
own regret for the unpleasant aspects of your 
personal experience as a speaker at that meeting. 

In your letter to me, you request the ACLU 
itself to “take steps to correct the situation” 
described in your New Leaper article, and you 
state that you will be glad to “testify in person 
before any impartial body selected to look into 
the matter.” Upon careful reflection, I fail 
entirely to perceive how that “situation”—in a 
past occurrence—can be corrected; what did 
happen cannot be altered by anything that is 
now said or done. An investigation such as you 
suggest would be cumbersome in the extreme, 
if not quite impossible; we know of no “im- 


partial body” which would undertake such a 
task. Even if there were such a body or if one 
could be created, ad hoc, hearings before it 
would be interminable, everyone having an 
interest would be at least a potential witness, 
there would be sharp disagreement over what 
actually happened, and any findings would 
accomplish nothing practical. 

My final comment on a statement in the 
opening paragraph of your article that Arthur 
Garfield Hays and Osmond K. Fraenkel have 
been guilty of such tactics at that meeting “as 
to render them unfit to hold office in the ACLU 
or henceforth claim the right to be taken seri- 
ously as civil libertarians” is to reject your 
characterization of these men as unwarranted. 
For years, both Mr. Hays and Mr. Fraenkel 
have been in the forefront of the battle for 
civil liberties, are widely known and _ honored 
for their courage and leadership, and I have 
no doubt that this just reputation will long 
continue. 

New York City Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST ANGELL 
Chairman, American Civil Liberties Union 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1952 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: 

I regret that your letter of July 1, referring 
to mine of June 25 enclosing an advance copy of 
my New Leaper article describing the NYCLU 
meeting of June 18, arrived as I was preparing 
to leave for my vacation and that I am only 
now able to answer it. 

I quite understand that the New York Civil 
Liberties Union is autonomous and that nor 
mally the American Civil Liberties Union does 
not intervene in local affairs. But the situation 
I have described is neither normal nor local, 
because fundamentally it involves the question 
of whether or not an affiliate of the ACLU 
itself has committed a violation of civil liber 
ties, and whether or not the General Counsel 
of the ACLU, the parent body, participated 
in that violation. Can the national organization 
remain indifferent to an act committed by a2 
affiliate that runs counter to the very basis upo? 
which the ACLU rests? If so, then to carry your 
position forward logically you are suggesting 
that other local branches of the ACLU cat 
also violate the principle of civil liberties with 
impunity and that the ACLU itself would re 
main unaffected. 

Of a piece is your unwillingness to take up 
my case on the further grounds that it is # 
“past occurrence” that “cannot be altered” and 
that investigation “would be cumbersome in the 
extreme.” If these excuses are valid, I see 0 
reason why the ACLU continues to ex'st at all 
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for every case it undertakes is a “past occur- 
rence” and some are “cumbersome in the ex- 
treme” to investigate. I have never known the 
ACLU to refuse to defend a Communist because 
an alleged violation of his civil liberties oc- 
curred in the past—when else could it have 
occurred? Why should an anti-Communist be 
given the excuse that nothing can be done 
about a violation to his civil liberties? 

To add imsult to injury, you find “courage 
and leadership” in Messrs. Hays and Fraenkel 
when, as any unbiased person attending the 
June 18 meeting can testify, these qualities 
were totally lacking. Was it courageous of Mr. 
Fraenkel, as chairman, to permit a Communist 
lynch-spirit to prevail and, instead of enforcing 
order by threatening to close the meeting if 
necessary, to prevent me from giving an ade- 
quate account of myself? Was it courageous of 
Mr. Hays to sit back, while all this was going 
on, and not lift his voice to defend my right to 
be heard? I wonder how much you would 
admire Mr. Hays if, instead of calling Rose 
Russell “our kind of people,” he had applied 
that term to a fascist like Allen Zoll. 
to me that you, as chairman of our foremost 
civil-liberties organization, are 
examine critically such 
condoning it. 


It seems 


obligated to 
behavior instead of 
I appeal to you once again to reconsider my 
original request to conduct an inquiry into this 
affair. I do so not in the interest of obtaining 
personal vindication, but because failure to 
correct a violation of civil liberties committed, 
by an ACLU affiliate and aided and abetted by 
officials of that affiliate and of the parent body 
will forever remain a blot upon the ACLU’s 
record. If you would not strain the allegiance 
of many friends of the ACLU, you will give 
this matter your earnest consideration and 
initiate the action requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL JAMES 


JuLy 8, 1952 
Dear Mr. JaMEs: 

I have read your letter of June 25 to Ernest 
Angell, Chairman of the Board of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, enclosing a copy of your 
June 30 New Leaper article on the June 18 
meeting sponsored by the New York Civil Liber- 
ties Union; and Mr. Angell’s reply of July 1. 
I am now sending the further reply promised 
in Mr. Angell’s letter, based on as thorough and 
impartial an inquiry as I can make in the time 
at my disposal. 

The NYCLU staff confirms that what you 
said at the meeting was in line with their 
understanding of what you indicated you would 
Say when you were invited to speak—although 
they did not expect that you would give such 
meager consideration to the stated purpose of 
the meeting. We were clearly responsible for 
Maintaining both order and our policy of full 
freedom of speech; and, on behalf of the 
NYCLU. I hereby express to you and everyone 
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else affected our regret at having failed in that 
regard, in any way and in any degree—although 
there seems to be considerable difference in 
eye-witness reports as to the details of what 
happened, and there was no reason why the 
chairman of a protest meeting should not have 
stated his own views or the views of the 
sponsoring organization, at the close of the 
meeting. 

We also wish to express regret that an ex- 
tended statement by an official of the Teachers 
Union (on which, in itself, we have never 
taken any position at all) should have been 
read by an invited speaker on the platform, 
because the NYCLU seemed thus to be not 
simply protesting a ban of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but enabling the banned organization to 
evade the prohibition; and we are conveying 
our regret to the Board of Education. But 
examination of the full text of Miss Russell’s 
statement as read by Mr. Hays reveals that its 
contents were relevant to the subject of the 
meeting, and not what, in your article, you 
indicate them to have been. 

I hope that, in the interval since you sent 
your article to press, you have come to recog- 
nize the great difference between criticizing 
specific mistakes and casting general aspersions 
on the integrity of time-tested civil libertarians 
to whom you and I and our fellow-citizens owe 
so much. The NYCLU will try to learn from 
the June 18 experience, but it will continue 
with a host of others to honor the immense 
service to American democracy rendered by 
Arthur Garfield Hays and Osmond Fraenkel. 
Vew York City Sincerely yours, 

Joun Pau. Jones 
Chairman, New York Civil Liberties Union 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1952 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

I must first express to you, as I have just 
done to Mr. Ernest Angell, my regret at not 
having answered sooner your letter of July 8 
concerning the treatment I received at the June 
18 meeting of your organization; I have been 
away most of the time since. 

I am glad that -ou frankly recognize that I 
was not accorded the full and fair hearing an 
invited speaker of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union should have received at a meeting spon- 
sored by it. I accept your apology for the 
NYCLU’s failure to accord me such a hearing. 
However, as I wrote Mr. Angell, the matter is 
hardly personal, but affects the standing of the 
ACLU and its affiliates; and I therefore submit, 
once more, that it should be investigated thor- 
oughly so that the good name of the NYCLU 
and ACLU can be cleared. For if a person 
cannot be assured of a fair hearing before an 
organization that champions civil liberties, 
where can he? 

What also disturbs me is the tendency, notice- 
able in your and Mr. Ange'l’s letters, to regard 
as immune from criticisr 
ganization who were im; 4 in a violation 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com 
munists was first published. 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an_ important 
new weapon. had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


of civil liberties, merely because they are, in 
your opinion, “time-tested civil libertarians.” It 
seems to me that the time to test civil liber- 
tarians is always now, and that if they fail 
this test one ought to frankly admit that failure 
and ask why it occurred. After the experience 
I had with Messrs. Hays and Fraenkel, I must 
conclude that, in my humble opinion, they do 
not deserve recognition as civil libertarians or 
to be retained as officials of, respectively, the 
ACLU and NYCLU. One can only regard their 
continuance in those positions as tantamount to 
retaining on the staff of a bank a teller who has 
once been caught rifling the till. Like Caesar’s 
wife, civil-liberties officials should always be 
above suspicion. 

I trust that you will reconsider my request for 
an inquiry, and, together with Mr. Angell, try 
to effect it. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL JAMES 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1952 
Epiror, THE New LEADER: 

Absences from the city have delayed our 
comment on Daniel James’s garbled version, in 
THE New Leaper of June 30, of the meeting 
held on June 18 under the auspices of the New 
York Civil Liberties Union. We understand 
that Dr. John Paul Jones, Chairman of the 
Board of the New York Civil Liberties Union, 
officially replied to Mr. James on July 8, but 
that his letter has not yet been printed. 

1. We regret, of course, that there should 
have been any disturbance at the meeting and 
that Mr. James’s speech should have been 
interrupted. The fact is, however, that the 
chairman of the meeting, Mr. Fraenkel, insisted 
on Mr. James’s right to be heard, that he was 
heard, and actually spoke for a longer time 
than either of the other speakers. 

2. The action of the audience was indefensi- 
ble. But without in any way condoning the 
audience’s conduct, it is necessary to point out 
that the disturbances were due to the fact that 
Mr. James did not conform to the purpose for 
which the meeting was called. This was neither 
a forum nor a debate, but a protest against cer- 
tain action taken by the Board of Education. 
While it was understood that Mr. James did 
not agree with the official NYCLU view that all 
groups concerned with school affairs should 
have the right to use school buildings and that 
he believed that groups found, after hearing, 
to be subversive should be barred, no one con- 
nected with the NYCLU supposed that Mr. 
James would devote almost all his time to an 
attack on the Teachers Union as a Communist 
front. That issue was irrelevant to the purpose 
for which the meeting was called—indeed, the 
chairman might properly have stopped Mr. 


James at that point, as he later prevented ad- 
herents of the Teachers Union from taking the 
floor to contradict the charges made by Mr. 
James. 

3. Mr. James has grossly misrepresented the 
role of the chairman. He at no time “directed” 
Mr. James to cut his speech. He did, for Mr. 
James’s ear alone, suggest that he come to the 
point, since after twenty minutes he had as 
yet uttered no word of protest against the 
action of the Board. (The chairman, who had 
not arranged the meeting, had been advised by 
those who had that speakers should be limited 
to twenty-five minutes and supposed that Mr, 
James had been so advised.) The chairman did 
not “shunt” Mr. James aside when Miss Russell 
interrupted his answer to a question, but tried 
to explain to the audience that Mr. James had 
the right to answer the question put to him. 
It was at this point—and not, as Mr. James's 
account would indicate, during his main speech 
—that Mr. James walked off the platform. And 
he returned when the chairman reminded him 
that he had agreed to answer questions. (Inci- 
dentally, the chairman did not tell Mr. James 
to hurry, but suggested that he answer the 
question instead of making another speech.) 
Thereafter, while the manners of the audience 
left much to be desired—and for this the chair- 
man openly chided them—Mr. James was al- 
lowed to answer all questions directed to him 
without further interruption. 

Indeed, Mr. James took it upon himself to 
answer the last question of the evening, which 
had been put to Mr. Hays. It was after his 
statement on that occasion that the chairman 
made what Mr. James describes as “a direct 
attack upon my position.” Mr. James had 
concluded by the statement that no civil-liberties 
issue was involved in the denial of the use of 
school buildings to the Teachers Union (and 
this at a meeting called to protest such denial!). 
The chairman merely remarked that it was the 
position of the NYCLU, as well as his own, 
that there was a free-speech issue every time 
the use of school facilities was denied to any 
group merely because of its views. That is 4 
classic civil-libertarian position. On that point, 
there is no room for “impartiality”’—if indeed 
a chairman at a protest meeting is supposed to 
be neutral. 

4. Mr. James has given a misleading impres 
sion of Mr. Hays’s speech. He did not devote 
most of his remarks merely to reading a state 
ment prepared by Miss Russell. He elaborated 
the arguments against restricting the right to 
hold meetings, and in order to protest the dis 
crimination against the Teachers Union and to 
show the absurdity of refusing to allow Miss 
Russell to speak, Mr. Hays read her statement. 
As he said, certainly no one could have been 
harmed by hearing it. Also misleading was Mr. 
James’s description of the speech which Mr. 
Hays read “for” Miss Russell as the “gamut 
of the usual Communist denunciation and 
slander of U. S. domestic and foreign policies.” 
There is no space here to reprint that speech, 
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but a copy of it is available for inspection. 
Nor was there any occasion for Mr. Hays to 
lecture the audience. Fortunately, Mr. Nathan- 
son was in a position to do so, as the third 
speaker. 

5. We repudiate the suggestion that the 
ACLU or the NYCLU are in any way “captive” 
to any faction. We have always insisted that 
all were entitled to be heard and shall continue 
to do so. Mr. James was heard, although his 
departure from the objective set for the meet- 
ing created problems. We are not so dogmatic 
as to suppose that those problems might not 
have been dealt with differently; we doubt 
whether, under all the circumstances, they 
could have been dealt with more effectively. 
New York City Very truly yours, 

Osmonp K. FRAENKEL 
ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays 


To answer Messrs. Hays and Fraenkel ade- 
quately would require republication of my arti- 
cle here. Since that is impossible, I refer the 
reader to it and make only a few comments on 
the Hays-Fraenkel letter. 

1. The writers say that Mr. Fraenkel “in- 
sisted” on my right to be heard. The word 
“insist,” as I understand it, means to demand 
emphatically and persistently. Had Mr. Fraenkel 
been emphatic and persistent, obviously there 
would have been no disorder or he would have 
closed the meeting. 

2.1 am amazed that Messrs. Hays and 
Fraenkel thought I could discuss my position 
toward the Board of Education ban of the 
Teachers Union as subversive without discussing 
the Teachers Union. I should have imagined 
that two such seekers after truth as they claim 
to be would have commended me for having 
taken pains to secure, and to present to the 
audience, considerable documentary evidence 
that the TU is Communist-dominated. And I 
should have imagined, too, that my protest 
against the ban’s wording and procedures (a 
protest which, alas, neither Mr. Hays nor Mr. 
Fraenkel seems to recall) would have been 
appreciated as all the more effective because I 
did not allow my view of the TU to blind me to 
the ban’s faults. 

3. I accept the correction that I made ready 
to leave the meeting in protest when Rose 
Russell interrupted me, but the chairman—here 
I correct Messrs. Hays and Fraenkel—did shunt 
me aside and did allow himself to be diverted 
by Miss Russell. I flatly retort to Mr. Fraenkel’s 
denial that he tried to cut me short that he 
either lies or has forgotten he tugged my arm 
and told me my “twenty minutes” were up. 
Mr. Fraenkel also lies or has forgotten that the 
very last question was directed to me. And Mr. 
Fraenkel again lies or has forgotten that in his 
concluding remarks he attacked me. 

4. If most of Mr. Hays’s speech was not 
devoted to the Russell statement, it certainly 
seemed so. Messrs. Hays and Fraenkel may 
think there was nothing wrong in the former’s 
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reading that speech, but John Paul Jones, 
chairman of the NYCLU, thinks otherwise (see 
his letter above). I ask Mr. Hays point-blank 
whether, under similar circumstances, he would 
have read so approvingly a statement prepared 
for him by Allen Zoll, the anti-Semite, and then 
hailed Zoll as “our kind of people.” As for the 
excuse that Mr. Hays did not come to my de- 
fense because Mr. Nathanson had already done 
so: Since when has Mr. Hays been reticent 
about defending a person’s civil liberties be- 
cause others have spoken up? Even so, what 
pardons his silence in the face of a mob rule 
that continued after Mr. Nathanson’s strictures? 

5. I did not say that the ACLU was anyone’s 
“captive.” My exact words are: “But I am 
disturbed by what took place in its name, as 
possibly indicative of a trend that may render 
the ACLU a political captive and therefore 
useless to democracy.” I remain confirmed in 
this fear by Messrs. Hays and Fraenkel’s letter, 
for it displays an animus toward me, asa victim 
of a minor version of Communist near-terror, 
which one would have thought should be direct- 
ed against the would-be terrorists. 

If, after this exchange, Messrs. Hays and 
Fraenkel can be continued in their positions of 
influence in the ACLU, let us all pray. 

DANIEL JAMES 
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EDITORIAL 


Pat and Tom 


A SERIOUS QUESTION bothers us and its name is Pat 
McCarran. 

We have admired from the beginning the fairness and 
thoroughness with which Pat McCarran has investigated 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The fifteen volumes of 
testimony his Internal Security subcommittee has almost 
finished publishing will be monumental; they will surely 
provide students of foreign policy with an unrivaled 
mass of data concerning not only the IPR but many 
hitherto unknown or unappreciated aspects of Far East- 
ern affairs. Such an achievement would seem to reflect a 
mind of broad perspective as well as one respectful of 
facts and conscious of the moral obligation to be fair 
even to enemies. On the other hand, the McCarran per- 
sonality all too often conflicts with this estimate; witness 
the three occasions upon which the Senator made news 
last week. 

First, the President has been compelled to set up a 
special seven-man commission to examine the effects of 
as obnoxious a bill as we have ever had—the immigra- 
tion bill which Senator McCarran and Representative 
Francis Walter of Pennsylvania jammed through the last 
Congress over Mr. Truman’s veto. In particular, the 
commission will note the bill’s effects “on the conduct 
of the foreign policies of the United States.” What this 
meens is that the xenophobic character of the bill is 
already producing bad repercussions abroad—-as many 
of us predicted it would—with the further result that the 
original effort at reorganizing the immigration laws of 
the past 150 years has gone for nought and more valu- 
able energy and time must now be spent to devise cor- 
rective legislation. The McCarran-Walter Bill is proving 
as monumental a blunder as the IPR study a service. 

Second, the same McCarran Internal Security sub- 
committee which so well exposed the IPR has come a 
cropper with a new report designating as “subversive” 
the Distributive, Processing and Office Workers of Amer- 
ica. When, a year ago, the subcommittee decided to look 
into the DPOWA, that was short-sighted enough; for, at 
the time, the union’s leaders had begun to throw off their 
Communist chains and only the stupidity and bad repu- 
tation of the Communist fraction prevented the sub- 
committee’s investigation from redounding to its profit. 
Now, however, the subcommittee has accused the 
DPOWA of being “under the control of agents of the 
Kremlin,” although, as George Spitz has reported in three 
different articles (THE New Leaver, October 29, 1951; 
March 3, 1952; June 9, 1952), the union’s leadership 


has been moving steadily from pro-Communism to non- 
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if not anti-Communism. Senator McCarran could easily 
have learned this by reading the Daily Worker’s broad- 
sides against the union. But today the Worker is gleeful, 
for the Senator’s gratuitous painting of the union with 
a red brush is enabling it to taunt its erstwhile DPOWA 
comrades with, “See, we told you so!” 

Third, it was also reported last week that a young 
fellow recently gone West won the Democratic Senatorial 
primary in Nevada. This figures importantly in our Me- 
Carran story, because the opponent Tom Mechling 
trounced was a “McCarran man,” Alan Bible. who 
thought he was such a shoo-in he scarcely campaigned. 
Tom, however, though only 31, stumped the state in a 
trailer, talked to 50,000 people, and won in spite of the 
fact that McCarran himself, a power in Nevada since 
1932, personally campaigned against him. They say that 
Tom campaigned on the issue of McCarran’s “extreme 
conservatism.” 

Perhaps, on second thought, Tom Mechling has an- 
swered the question of Pat McCarran. 


The AFL in Politics 


Tue AFL, at 71, is confounding friend and foe alike, 
some of them much younger in age but not sprightlier. 
Not many years ago, when industrial unionism surged 
up into what is now known as the CIO, the heavy thinkers 
in radical economic circles gave up the AFL for dead; 
the AFL, instead, out-Lazarused them all and is now 
stronger than ever. Around the same time, it was fashion- 
able also to denounce the AFL as a “Red-baiting” outfit; 
but the years have proved that, had the country gone 
along with the AFL’s Red-baiting, we would all be much 
better off today. And in the sad old days, too, the AFL 
was usually dubbed “reactionary” for its reluctance 
to leap head-first into politics; but it is now about to 
create the precedent of endorsing a Presidential ticket. 
Thus the grand old federation of American labor remains 
persistently in the vanguard of American life. 

There are some, including labor people themselves, 
who say that labor has no business endorsing candidates. 
Among such people are, strangely, those who would insist 
at other times that what this country needs is more par- 
ticipation in politics by the common man. How they 
reconcile these contradictory positions, we wouldn't 
know. We believe, as we always have, that labor has as 
much business in politics as business, or as agriculture. 
How labor goes into politics is its concern. We, on the 
outside, may rightfully object when the rank and file is 
browbeaten into supporting a particular candidate or 
party, but when such a course is democratically de- 
termined there can be no objection. There is the danger. 
admittedly, of labor leaders applying political reprisals 
against members who disagrée with them, but that danger 
exists, if in lesser degree, by the mere fact that, as 
free-thinking Americans, labor leaders presumably have 
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strong political opinions anyway. Actually, labor has 
been in politics longer than we think, and, unprecedented 
as the AFL’s new move is, it represents no sharp break 
with tradition but is a logical extension of it demanded 
by the times. It serves notice upon the politicians, in 
clearer terms than before, that the working man is tired 
of politics as usual. 

The AFL will, of course, discuss at its convention this 
week a vast range of other topics: Taft-Hartley, inflation, 
new wage demands, the lukewarm war. These Max 
Danish touches upon in his article up front. While the 
politics will make the headlines, we suggest that it is its 
concern with the whole world and not just one segment 
of it that makes the AFL. We wish this truly august body 
continued success. 


The TUC vs. Bevan 


BRITISH LABOR with a small “I” has told off Aneurin 
Bevan in terms that upper-case British Labor has not 
dared employ. At its just-ended eighty-fourth conference 
in Margate, the 8-million-member Trades Union Con- 
gress, which supplies most of the votes of the Labor 
party, voted overwhelmingly against the Bevan forces 
on the central issue of rearmament. The TUC, by 
5,597,000 to 1,450,000 votes, favored “the greatest pos- 
sible measure of rearmament” even if that means cutting 
into low-enough living standards. True, it also declared 
for more nationalization and for East-West trade, but 
these were concessions to tradition rather than to Bevan; 
even so, they were offset by a resolution cautioning 
against immoderate wage demands (advanced mainly by 
Communists in the factories) lest Britain be forced out 
of the world market. 

This, surely, is a demonstration of maturity and of 
a spirit of sacrifice all too rare nowadays. It says to the 
doubters of Eritain’s ability and willingness to fight for 
freedom, “We challenge you to do as much.” And it says 
also, we hope, that Bevan’s star is in the descendant. 


Wallace's Candor 


So RARELY does an important public figure own up to 
his mistakes that Henry Wallace, for his extremely candid 
admission in This Week magazine of how wrong he once 
was about Stalinism, deserves high commendation. Con- 
ceding that Elinor Lipper was right in charging he had 
been blind to the existence of slave labor in the U.S.S.R. 
after a 1944 visit, and that he should have at last under- 
stood Soviet designs when Stalin crushed Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, Wallace concludes that Moscow wants the cold 


“ + . . . . 
| War ‘continued indefinitely” even if it provokes a hot 


war. We are all the happier at Wallace’s honest change of 
heart because we were able to encourage it when, on 
August 26, 1950, we published his first signed statement 
after his break with the Stalinoid Progressive party. 
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